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“WHAT HAVE YOU DONE TO YOURSELF, STELL? YOU LOOK SO KIND OF NICE, SOMEWAY 


TELLA was waiting resign- 
S edly for the closing hour. It 

had been a sloppy, stormy 
day with an occasional gust of 
rain, like a sort of sorry April 
bouquet. She had had few cus- 
tomers at her counter, and it was 
unlikely now that any other cus- 
tomers would come; but as with 


a frowning, abstracted expression she | 


stood behind her counter with its green 
velvet cushion, Mame, in the neckwear 
department across the aisle, suddenly 
flashed her a glance of warning. Stella 
turned, expecting to meet the cold, 
accusing look of the floorwalker, but 
saw instead, seated before the velvet 
cushion, a waiting customer. 

The woman extended a slender fore- 
arm and rested her elbow upon the 
cushion. Stella would hardly have been 


’ astonished had the woman’s voice con- 


aye 


PE 


tained a sharp note of reprimand for 
her inattention; but she only asked in 
a low and pleasant voice for the desired 
color. Stella found the glove and began 
the fitting. Her face had not cleared ; she 
was too weary and dispirited at that 
moment to make any effort beyond the 
almost automatic one of fitting. 

As the customer rose to go she said 
in the same low and pleasant voice in 
which she had first spoken to Stella, 
‘*What clever hands you have, my 
dear.’’ 

Then, lifting her parcel, she moved 
away down the aisie. 

Stella looked after her. The woman 
had left behind a curious shining im- 
pression, although her dress had been 
as plain and dark as Stella’s own—but 
with a difference. As Stella prepared 
to go home she puzzled over that differ- 
ence and sought vainly to analyze it. 
It was Mame, of the neckwear, who 
enlightened her. 

‘*She’s the real thing!’’ affirmed 
Mame. ‘‘Inside. No frills ; no imitation. 
Fine and yet common. Some are that 
kind. ’’ 

‘* But how do they do it?’’ said Stella, 
puzzled. ‘‘ Look that way, I mean—plain 
and fine at once. ’’ 

Mame laughed knowingly. 
money!’’ she declared. 
much to be showy or shabby ; but to be 
fine costs. ’’ 

‘*To be anything costs,’’ said Stella; 
and she thought of the uncomfortable 
flat, the rent of which was forever com- 
ing due; of her moody brother-in-law, 


**Tt takes | 
‘*Tt don’t take | 


the wrangling of Sade and the 
children, and supper always late. 
You were always paying and in 
return receiving only discomfort. 

‘Oh, I don’t know!’’ responded 
Mame, who had elected to be showy 
instead of shabby. She had to wear 
the black blouse and skirt that were 
the uniform of the store; but she had jeweled 
amber pins in her hair and a lavaliere about 
her short, creasy throat. Attired for the street 
in plumed hat and plush coat, and carrying a 
jangling mesh bag, she aptly showed that you 
ean be showy on a limited income. 

Mame’s finery had never made any appeal to 
Stella. Stella was frankly shabby. If she had 
been pretty, she might have made an effort to 
emulate Mame; but she was as straight and 
springless as a wooden doll; any tendency to 
curve seemed to have been planed away. Even 
her hair and eyes and skin were of a wooden 
hue, like a weather-beaten shingle. 

When she drew near to the flat she knew at 
once by the jangling sounds within that Sade 
was airing a new grievance, and that Joe was 
in one of his resentful moods. 

‘*You’ve never gone and forgot the beef for 
the stew !’’ Sade exclaimed accusingly as Stella 
entered. 

Stella produced the parcel. The meat should 
have been on and boiling this half hour, and 
Sade could have got it herself from the butcher 
in the next block, but they had had an alterca- 
tion over his last bill. 

As usual, supper would be late. Sade was 
jerkily paring potatoes. The room was damp 
and steaming; dripping, gray underwear 
sprawled over the door and along a sagging 
line behind the stove. 

Stella threw her coat and hat on the nearest 
chair. ‘‘Here—I’ll pare ’em,’’ she said. ‘‘You 
get the meat on.’’ 

Sade accepted the offer apologetically. ‘‘I 
don’t know as you got any call to—paying 
your board and all.’’ 

Stella had been on the point of saying, ‘‘I’m 





hungry: I want my supper.’’ Something de- 
terred her. ‘‘I’d just as lief,’’ she said. 





She had stood all day behind the glove 
counter; she cast about her for a chair. The 
' only available one held her hat and coat. Joe, 


sitting near the light, had his feet propped | 
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upon one. Stella carried her coat 
and hat into the room she shared 
with the two girls. 
shabby,’’ she thought and saw 
again the darkly shining presence 
in the dim aisle. 

She cut the potatoes into thin 
slices so that they would cook the 
sooner and dropped them into the water where 
the little cubes of meat were bobbing. 

‘*See if I seasoned it, Stell, 
wearily. ‘-There’s some left-over tomato you 
might put in.’’ 


Stella added the tomato and some slices of | 


onion ; the hot, meaty odor of the stew steamed 
up, and she felt ravenous. Sade had already 
set the teapot to draw. ‘*I wish, for just once, 
I could have a decent cup of tea!’’ 
Stella’s lips. 


errands to the pantry Stella quickly emptied 
the pot, which steamed up with a sort of brack- 
ish impudence, and rinsed it. 

Jen and Idy came in wrangling over a matter 


of priority, which should have the honor of | 


conveying the paper bag of baker’s cakes. 


Their mother cuffed the nearer, and with her | 
disengaged hand took the bag; she cast a reck- | 


oning glance at its contents. 

‘*You’ve et some!’’ she exclaimed shrilly. 

“‘Only one!’’ pleaded Jen. 
everything we had! We were hungry!’’ 
added defensively. 

‘*Then that counts for your share at supper, ’’ 
Sade decreed. 

A howl of protest arose, which subsided sud- 
denly at Joe’s growling behest. 

““Tt’s ready,’’ said Sade sulkily. ‘‘Set up.’’ 

There ensued a noisy scraping of chairs. 
Stella dropped in the fresh supply of tea. 

The stew sent up a heartening incense. The 
one dish sufficed for meat, vegetable and relish. 
Joe ladled out a great plateful for himself, and 
the dish began its rounds. 

It was hot and savory and, best of all, satis- 
fying—a point of excellence to which not all of 
Sade’s meals attained. The tea had a curious 
titillating quality. When they 
baker’s cookies, they felt warmed and fed in 
spirit as well as in body. Sade quite forgot 
that she had restricted the culprits’ share of 
the cakes; her ire was always short - lived. 


she 
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“They are | 


”’ said Sade | 


was on | 


To her surprise, they did not | 
betray her; but in one of Sade’s heavy-footed | 


**One apiece is | 


came to the | 
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But it broke out afresh at the 
usual altereation over the dishes. 
The young Weldons knew that 
defeat was inevitable; neverthe- 
less, they continued to fight 
gamely to the last dish. 

Stella was come now to the sole 
leisure of her day. She usually 
spent the time in reading, and 
to-night, from old habit, she picked up 
her book; but down the lines, as along 
an aisle, passed another figure than 
those mere bookish characters. Stella 
continued to stare at her book, not turn- 
ing a leaf. She was thinking of what 
Mame had said—‘*To be fine costs. ’’ 

Suddenly Stella perceived that the 
very material of the lady’s dress had 
| eseaped her. She could not tell whether 
it was serge or silk. She could not re- 
member the least detail of its make— 
|only there had been something sheer 
and white beneath the loose cuff of the 
coat. That bit of white and the curious 
{shining quality were all that Stella 
|eould remember; that is, except her 
words and her face—the delicately 
peaked face, which had suddenly smiled 
instead of frowning. 

‘* What clever hands you have, my 
dear,’’ she had said. Stella looked at 
| her clever hands. On account of her 
| special work she had to keep them 
smooth and well cared for. Stella’s 
| glance traveled upward from her hand 
to the sleeve of black sateen. Its turned- 
back cuff had frayed slightly, and the 
wrinkles along the inner seam had a 
| dull and linty look. Stella perceived that 
she had pinned her collar slightly awry. 

Stella had been mutely satistied to be 
neither pretty nor fine, but she had 
always considered herself as neat. Sud- 
| denly she rose and took down a heavy 

pan and filled it with a steamy suds. 

‘‘What are you going to do?’’ asked 
Sade. 

‘*‘T thought I’d do up my waist. I 
can iron it before breakfast. ’’ 

**Well,’’ said Sade pityingly,‘‘I’d find 
something more to do if I were you!’’ 

Stella ironed the waist the next morn- 

ing. It had the sweet and wholesome 
smell of freshly laundered garments. 
She conceived a sudden distaste for the 
companion skirt; there was an almost 
indiscernible dribble of water spots 
down the front; and although it was 
only storm serge, it had come to have 
a worn sheen as of shabby silk. That 
day, standing behind the counter, 
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OR two reasons 
F our four hundred 

head of young 
cattle were important 
to the family. One rea- 
son was the fate that 
had overtaken the wheat. Father had counted 
on that to give him a clear title to the prairie 
farm to which we had moved with little more 


than hope, health and courage. All through the | fall. The fields were dotted 
spring the wheat had shown green; it ripened | with ponds; the roads were 
into a sea of yellow. The harvesters were to | impassable for wagons. I rode 
begin work on Monday—and it promised | horseback to town for the mail. 
twenty-five bushels an acre. On the preceding| ‘The state is getting one good 
Friday afternoon came climbing up the north- | soaking,’’ remarked the postmaster. 


ern sky a line of dark green, visible many 
miles across the prairie. In an hour it was a 
sweeping gale of wind and rain. Then followed 
another color—slaty gray, the sign of hail. In 
a few minutes the stones had pounded the 
wheat into a tangled mass of straw, searcely 
six inches high. The erop was gone. 

The other reason was a promise that father 
had made. If we regained our loss, Garcel and 
I should go to college. So we watched the herd 
with keen personal interest. 

But we were not prepared for the announce- 
ment that father made one day in spring as we 
came in from the feed lot. 

‘‘It means that you will have to look after 
things yourselves,’’ he said, holding out a tel- 
egram. ‘‘I must go back East for a few weeks. 
It will be up to you to get the herd out to the 
Neck o’ Land and see that everything is kept 
going on the farm. ’’ 

That night we drove with him ten miles to 


the little station and saw him board the train. - 


With a feeling of responsibility we watched the 
receding lights, then turned homeward. 

‘¢When shall we drive out the herd?’’ asked 
Garcel the next morning. 


‘‘Not until the grass will hide a rabbit, was ~ 


father’s plan. Let’s ride over and see how 
high it is. ’’ 

The Neck o’ Land was the best pasture in 
the Smoky Hill Valley. Not only was it smooth 
and well grassed and watered, but it could be 
fenced with only four rods of barbed wire! 
The Smoky Hill River, coming down from its 
junction with the Solomon, made a sharp turn 
to the south, followed a wide horseshoe curve 
and returned northward until within twenty 
paces of the place where it had turned south, 
then continued its rambling, uncertain way to 
the east. Inside the curve lay a rich expanse 
of grazing ground—the Neck o’ Land, the most 
secure feeding place in the entire valley and 
the admiration of every farmer thereabouts. 

Leaving our horses, we tramped through the 
fresh grass. Like a carpet it spread green to 
the sharp edge of the river, which moved lazily 
along in a yellowish expanse twenty feet below 
the level of the pasture. 

‘Yes, it willdo,’’ 1 decided. Being the elder, 
I felt that I should make the ruling. ‘‘We can 
bring the first bunch to-morrow. ’’ 

Early in the morning we opened the corral 
to two hundred vigorous, eager steers that ran 
like wild creatures along the prairie road, glad 
of the springtime and the open country ; but in 
a few miles their eagerness wore off, and by 
noon they were plodding along obedient to our 
guidance. Before we had tightened the fence 
across the neck of the pasture most of them 
had eaten their fill and were lying down peace- 
fully for the night. The next day we installed 
the rest of the herd in their summer home. 

‘*Now,’’ said Garcel, with a long breath of 
relief, ‘‘we can go to work on the corn without 
having that noisy herd on our hands. ’’ 

And we did. Day after day we followed the 
plough, hurrying to plant the spring crop; but 
every other day one of us rode over to the Neck 
to see if the herd were safe. 

The pasture was not large enough to furnish 
all the sustenance needed by four hundred head 
of cattle, and every now and then we hauled 
in extra feed from stacks of hay near the gate. 
Every day the cattle added to their weight— 
and to our prospective profits. 

At the end of a week a drizzly rain that 
came down with a cold, raw wind from the 
north drove us from the cornfield. All that 
night it poured, and the next day, and the next. 
The longer it continued the faster it seemed to 
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banks, transforming the old 
river beds into lagoons, and 
was spreading out over the farms. 
Great trees, brush and lumber 
were borne on the body of the stream. 
As we came to the Neck we saw the 





HE GAVE A CRY OF ALARM AND TURNED WITH ASHEN FACE 


‘*Had four inches of rain up at Lincoln last 
night. The Solomon River is bank full.’’ 

Going on to the pasture, I found the cattle 
nervously wandering over the soaked soil and 
the river racing round the long curve, a turgid 
flood within six feet of the top of the bank. 
But that had happened before. 

Late in the night Garcel came to my bed. 
‘*Hear it rain!’’ he exclaimed, with a note of 
fear in his voice. 

On the roof the water was pounding with a 
roar. It seemed as if the floodgates had been 
opened. Going to the door, we saw that the 
whole yard was a lake. 

‘*Do you suppose there is any danger to the 
cattle?’’ my mother asked. 

With a start, I remembered the stream racing 
round the pasture—and the postmaster’s words. 

‘*We’d better go and see,’’ I declared. 

‘“‘Not until it’s light,’’ mother said. ‘‘I’d 
not let you boys go out in the dark in this rain. ’’ 

So, listening to the rattle of the storm, we 
waited until the first gray light of dawn ap- 
peared. Then in our slickers we waded our 
cow ponies through the water to the road. It 
was a dreary journey. At times the ponies 
swam through ponds; always they slipped and 
struggled on the wet roadbed. Garcel was riding 
ahead as we topped the sand bluff that over- 
looked the Smoky Hill Valley. He gave a ery 
of alarm and turned with ashen face. 

‘*Look at the bottoms!’’ 

It was daylight now and the rain was falling 
more slowly. Far to the south was the bluff on 
the opposite side of the valley. Between was a 
mingling of lakes and river. Swollen by the 
floods upstream, the Smoky Hill had left its 


cattle huddled together just beyond the four 
rods of barbed-wire fence. The surface of the 
river was on a level with the banks and the 
pasture was a lessening peninsula that reached 
out into a waste of water. 

As we dismounted by the fence, Garcel gave 
a startled cry. ‘‘Look, it’s coming over!’’ 

On the west side of the Neck, not twenty 
yards from where we stood, the rising flood 
had topped the land and was advancing halt- 
ingly, as if it were feeling its way across the 
isthmus. So fast was the water rising that be- 
fore we could open the gate it was a foot deep. 
Soon the whole island would be covered. If we 
meant to save the cattle, we must do it quickly. 

Leaping on our horses, we forced the fright- 
ened animals through the gate and hurried 
after the herd. The cattle were unwilling to 
move, but we urged them on little by little, 
through the gate, and on toward the new 
channel that the river was cutting. There they 
stopped and refused to move; they would not 
ford the runway, although the water was less 
than two feet deep and not yet six feet wide. 

Garcel was panicky. ‘‘ Let’s leave ’em— 
maybe they won’t drown!’’ he cried, above 
the snorting of the steers. 

‘*They’ll starve if they don’t drown,’’ I 
declared, for already only a few acres of the 
pasture were above the level of the Smoky Hill. 

‘*We can’t make ’em go across!’’ shouted 
Garcel, almost frantic in his excitement. 

‘*Keep cool,’’ I cautioned him, although I 
did not feel very cool myself; ‘‘there’s plenty 
of time yet.’’ 

But no help was visible up or down the 
bank, and I saw no way out of the quandary. 


Nothing seemed avail- 
able by which we 
could bridge the little 
stream flowing be- 
tween us and our 
hopes of a year at 
college. Suddenly Garcel turned his pony and 
went splashing across the runway. ‘* The 
hay!’’ he cried. ‘‘Let’s get it!’’ 

I could not understand, and a fear that he 
was quite upset swept my mind. 

‘“The hay !’’ he shouted. ‘‘Come on—hurry !’’ 

Over by the stacks stood the hay wagon. 
Leaping to the stack, Garcel seized aforkand be- 
gan pitching it with feverish haste on the rack. 

‘*A hay bridge!’’ he cried. ‘‘Help me!’’ 

Then I caught his idea and in an instant was 
by his side. We soon had the rack heaped high 
with the forage, a loose-piled, unwieldy load. 

‘* Now, your pony —he is stronger than 
mine!’’ called Gareel, sliding from the stack to 
the ground. 

I rode alongside the tongue of the wagon, 
while Garcel unwound my lariat and tied one 
end to the wagon; the other end was fast to 
the pommel. He held up the tongue. 

‘*Now, gol’’ 

Sturdily the pony struggled against the 
weight. It was of no use—the ground was wet 
and the load heavy. 

Garcel brought his own mount and made 
another lariat hold. Then, handing me the 
reins of his horse, he took his position between 
to hold the tongue and to guide the vehicle. 
The ponies bent to their task, the wagon fol- 
lowed, and in an eccentric course, at times 
seemingly about to stall, we neared the flood 
across the Neck. Frantically we tumbled the 
first forkfuls into the water. Away went the 
hay, floating on the surface toward the river. 

**Can’t do that!’’ shouted Garcel. 

Indeed, it seemed that the plan had failed; 
but his inventiveness was not at fault. Leaping 
from the wagon, he waded through the stream 
to the gate. Lifting it, he carried the frame- 
work to the water and placed it square across 
the stream. Then he waded in, braced himself 
on the muddy bottom and held the gate up- 
right, with its ends sunk in the softened earth. 

‘*Now fill it up!’’ he called. 

Again the hay went tumbling off the rack, 
and as it drifted against the gate it was held 
until I had made a water-soaked ford over the 
stream. On top it looked dry, although the 
water was flowing beneath it and swirled round 
Gareel. It now reached almost to his waist, 
and it was freezing cold. He motioned to me 
to hurry. 

Splashing through the water over the hay, 
which, after all, made a fairly good support, 
I again rounded up the cattle, which, huddled 
together, had been watching us curiously. 

Nearer and nearer they came to the ford. 
The lead animals sniffed at the familiar food, 
then, coming to a standstill, threatened to turn 
on their track. Wildly I waved my hat-and 
shouted as I urged my pony against the flanks 
of the hindmost. There were several moments 
when they threatened to break in panic, but 
finally one big red steer went plunging through 
the hay to the bank beyond. 

After that it was easy. Others followed, and 
one by one all landed outside the Neck. 

Chilled and bespattered, Garcel crawled to 
shore and turned to see the gate and the masses 
of hay go floating off with the current. 

The rain had stopped, and gray clouds were 
scurrying across the sky. Garcel and I climbed 
the bluff and watched the broad expanse of 
land and water that reached away before us. 
Higher and higher rose the Smoky Hill. In an 
hour only a few tufts of grass and some clumps 
of wild cherry stood above the surface of the 
water; then they were covered, and it was 
all a great lake. The haystacks were tawny 
islands in the swirling waste. 

We drove the cattle to the hills and took 
turns herding them for six days. The seventh 
morning the river was back within its banks 
and the sun was shining. We again shut the 
herd behind the four rods of barbed wire 
that guarded the Neck o’ Land. The flood had 
been the first for a quarter of a century; there 
would not be another that season. Our college 
plans were safe. 





Stella in her thoughts ripped and washed and 
pressed and stitched her skirt; and for several 
evenings thereafter she carried on the actual 
process at home. Meanwhile her best dress, a 
sleazy cotton poplin, served for store wear. 
Sade watched her curiously, but made no com- 
ment; she even helped with the stitching, and 
Jen and Idy clipped bastings. The morning 
that Stella appeared in rehabilitated state Sade 
was moved to gracious comment: 
‘*It does make a difference, and no mistake!’’ 
That morning Stella sought the neckwear 
counter and selected a plain collar-and-cuff set. 
Mame enthusiastically proffered the laced and 
frilly darlings of her stock; but Stella chose 
unerringly. That night she basted them in. 
She bought a duplicate set of cuffs and collar 
from Mame’s stock and nightly laundered one 
of them. Sade did not object, although she did 
not permit herself to approve. Stella set the iron 
on to heat while supper cooked. She furnished 
her own small supplies of starch and soap. 
Before many days Stella had subjected her 





wooden-hued hair to the general laundry proe- 
ess; and every evening she carried with her to 
her room a little pail of hot water; there was 
little time for the niceties of the toilet in the 
darkly arriving, transitory mornings. She had | 
not now so much time to read; but after she | 
had reduced things to a schedule and had | 
resumed again her interrupted book, to her | 
surprise she found in its characters a certain | 
tawdry, showy quality that vaguely disturbed | 
her. It was a book that Mame had lent her, 
and it expressed in epitome Mame’s formula; 
she had got it cheap, and it was showy. 

She returned the book and thanked Mame— 
thanked her, although Mame could not know 
that, for the intended kindness and not for the 
book. Mame looked curiously at her. 

‘“‘What have you done to yourself, Stell? 
You look so kind of nice, someway. ’’ 

Stella tried to return Mame’s rough, unfail- 
ing kindness by explaining something of how 
it had come about—the smiling lady and her 








generous comment and the shining look of her. 


Mame burst into a great laugh of comprehen- 
sion. ‘‘Not a thing but soap and water! You 
look clean clear through!’’ She looked envy- 
ingly at Stella. ‘‘But, say—it must take ’bout 
all your evenings. ’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Stella. ‘‘There’s plenty of time 
left to read.’’ 

‘*Ain’t it a grand book!’’ demanded Mame, 
recalled to the subject of her latest literary find. 

An opportune customer relieved Stella of 
the necessity of replying. The customer laid 
her parcels upon the counter beside her, and 
among them was a stoutly bound, pebbled 
book, plainly lettered in gilt. 

‘*Is that a good book ?’’ asked Stella quickly, 
and flushed a little at her temerity. 

The customer—she was a high-school girl— 
made a little mouth. ‘‘I don’t know, I’m 
sure; I just got it from the library. It’s a re- 
quirement in our English class.’’ She passed 
at once to the more agreeable subject of gloves. 

Stella had not finished high school; she had 
had only the first year when the necessity of 


supporting herself became apparent. ‘‘It must 
be a good book,’’ thought Stella; and she 
resolved to get it from the library. 

As it happened, there was an extra copy of 
the book—the librarian’s own. The librarian, 
who had passed a long apprenticeship among 
girls and books, a little surprised at Stella’s 
obvious eagerness, handed her the usual card 
to be filled out, but allowed her to carry away 
with her her own copy. She could hardly have 
told why she did so. ‘‘She looked so—so— 
clean,’’ thought the librarian—a qualification 
not even mentioned among the requirements of 
subscribers. 

Thereafter Stella became an avid patron of 
the library. She read with a sort of fierce 
thoroughness, as if to make up to slighted 
authors for the delinquencies of bored little 
high-school girls. Stella fitted gloves by day, 
and unremittingly steamed, pressed, mended 
and laundered in the evening, but she still 
found time for the plain, unaffected thorough- 





going folk who went their unassuming way 
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through volume after volume and shelf after 
shelf. The librarian perceived that the new 
subscriber evinced an almost uncanny instinct 
in the matter of selecting those volumes that 
maintained a uniform standard—the best, the 
purest, the simplest in subject and treatment. 

Stella and the librarian, whose name was 
Mrs. Doane, and the books, whose name was 
legion, came to enjoy in course of time a de- 
lightful intimacy. And then one night in the 
first days of spring Stella announced that she 
should not be getting any more books for a 
few weeks. 

‘*We’re going to move, ’’ she said, ‘‘and then 
there’s sewing. ’’ 

Sade had begun to show a strange eagerness 
in the matter of turning and freshening up 
the old garments. 

‘‘Not that I care myself,’’ explained Sade 
over a strap skirt for Jen that had been made 
from a discarded dress, ‘‘but it’s nice for the 
girls. I want they should have what the rest 
do and live like them. That’s why I wanted 
the house; and Joe’s pleased, too; there’s no 
use talking, it is more like living to be by 
yourselves. I got to thinking about it the other 
day and wondering what it was that started 
you off, Stell?’’ 

‘*T think it was the velvet glove,’’ said Stella 
thoughtfully. 

‘*Velvet glove!’’ cried Sade. 

“*It was just a way of speaking,’’ Stella has- 
tened to say. ‘‘There was one day I got to 
feeling that I didn’t care whether school kept 
or not. And some one came to the counter. 
She might have reported me—I’ve had many 
a hard word for less; but she had a way that 


sort of gentled me. What she said, and the 
way she said it, and the way she looked to 
me, even after she was gone—well, that’s all; 
it was like a leading.’’ 

Stella had looked hopefully for a long time 
for another sight of the shining presence; but 
although she saw daily sisters of the cult of 
fine and gracious manner, there was still a 
difference—some subtle clouding of the spirit 
that blurred the shining facet even of outward 
appearance. She decided that this woman must 
have been a stranger or chance visitor in the 
city. And then at last one day she saw her, 
seated before the green-velvet cushion, and 
with a sort of critical appreciation of the fit- 
ness of it recognized the woman’s companion 
as Mrs. Doane. ° 

‘‘Why, it is my little lady of titles!’’ said 
the librarian. 

The shining one smiled, too, but, as Stella 
at once perceived, without recognition. It did 
not disappoint her. She had not expected the 
woman to remember her. It was enough to 
identify again the reality with her dream. . 

For the woman was all that Stella had 
remembered. Only a sort of unconscious grace 
of wearing relieved the almost austere sim- 
plicity of her dress; a certain exquisite indi- 
viduality rather than modishness marked the 
fashion of its make. As before, the woman’s 
face seemed to Stella as if it were delicately 
illumined. 

Although the woman could not know that 
the girl behind the counter was in a sense a 
disciple, she perceived intuitively in Stella 
something of her own exquisite quality. Stella 
shone, too. She was still thin and pale, but her 





hair, which had been lifeless and wooden, had 
taken the sheen of burnished wood, and her 
pale brown eyes were clear as tourmaline. 

As the customer rose to go, Stella said half 
inaudibly, ‘‘Thank you.’”’ 


| one-sided ; but that she has ability, and some- 
| thing more, originality, no one can doubt. ’’ 
‘Then she’s the very girl!’’ exclaimed the 
shining one. 
And indeed it turned out that Stella’s friend 


The lady turned brightly ; perhaps she read | was a member of that fine organization of 
with that quick insight of hers what lay like | women who have for their object assisting 
print in Stella’s shining eyes; perhaps she | worthy and capable young women to the edu- 


remembered, as we do remember suddenly 
and without volition, another day and another 
errand. 

‘*Why, it was you! Now I remember!’’ She 
turned to Mrs. Doane. ‘‘Do you remember, 
just before I left for California, that I ran out 


cation they must otherwise forego. Working 
out the details in individual cases naturally 
requires time, and Stella continued to occupy 
her restricted field behind the glove counter; 
but there came a day when she passed with 
even a little twinge of regret out from behind 


in the rain one day to make some last pur-| it. Mame frankly sniveled. She had begun of 
chases? One of those in my mind was not | late to exhibit a curious restraint in the matter 
gloves!’’ She smiled enigmatically at Stella. | of her attire. The warmest good wishes from 
‘*Do you mind my telling you now? But I had | her employers and fellow clerks followed 
just passed a most portentous floorwalker on | Stella’s last passage down the aisle. 

my entrance, and you seemed to be dreaming, Sade and Joe and Jen and Idy were at first 
—besides, a woman can never have too many | a little dazed at Stella’s good fortune, not the 
gloves. ’’ | least of which to Stella’s mind was the possi- 

‘*T have always wanted to thank you,’’ said | bility of passing it on some day to another like 
Stella. ‘‘You did something for me that day.’’ | herself; but they were all with one accord 

‘Then I am gilad,’’ said the lady, ‘‘that I | pleased and proud and absolutely assured of 
bought gloves. ’’ | Stella’s future greatness. 

That night in Mrs. Doane’s rooms the libra- | ‘“*And just to think!’’ cried Idy. ‘‘It all 
rian and her guest fell to talking of Stella. | come of that lady’s wearing a velvet glove 
The two were friends of many years’ standing. | when she came to Stella to be fitted! It did! 

‘*How do you mean—‘lady of titles’ ?’’ asked | Didn’t it, Stella? Didn’t you say so?’’ 
Stella’s shining friend. | ***Velvet glove, said Joe musingly; for 

So the librarian recounted all that she knew. | Sade had told him of Stella’s queer ‘‘manner 
‘*T feel sure, ’’ she said in conclusion, ‘‘that she | of speaking.’’ It was noticeable that before 
has the making of a woman of ability in a wider | helping himself he looked about to see whether 
field than the one afforded by the glove counter. | all the plates were served. ‘‘Well, all I got to say 
And although her reading has a certain eduea- is: the mate of that same glove has been wore, 
tional value, I’m afraid it has been somewhat | more or less, by all of us here ever since!’’ 





ACROSS THE DEAD LINE IN BELGIUM 


NE gray spring morning a first-class com- 
partment in the express train from Rot- 
terdam to the Belgian border contained 

two passengers, and only two. They were 
middle-aged men, whose hair was beginning 
to turn white and who did not look as if they 
were likely to be seeking adventure for its own 
sake, as youngsters might have done. Yet no 
Americans in that month, which was darkened 
in history forever by the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, could by any possibility be traveling 
into Belgium for pleasure or for any ordinary 
purpose ; and these two men were unmistakably 
Americans. 


BEHIND THE GERMAN LINES 


As the train sped through the rich 
pastures of southern Holland, past 
lines of trenches that the Dutch were 
fortifying in case the Germans should 

take a notion to break a few more treaties and 
invade another neighbor, the travelers, instead 
of enjoying the wide landscapes, kept their 
heads bent over two long typewritten docu- 
ments. Their lips moved like those of school 
children conning a task. When by chance they 
did look through the car windows their eyes 
saw nothing, for their minds were still busy 
with what they had been reading. Then they 
would exchange documents, and one would 
recité to the other: 

‘*In Dutch ports so and so many thousand 
tons of wheat and flour, so many of beans, so 
many of rice, so many of bacon. At sea, east- 
bound, so many ships, of such and such ton- 
nage. In transatlantic ports, so many tons of 
wheat and flour, and so forth, and so forth.’’ 

Then, from the other paper, they recited a 
different kind of story—a complicated process 
by which the Americans then in Belgium and 
in the service of the Commission for Relief 
were to try to escape in case war should be 
declared between the United States and Ger- 
many. 

‘I’m afraid I’ll never learn those figures, ’’ 
said one of the men, looking at his watch. 

‘‘Oh, but you must,’’ replied the other ; ‘‘we 
must both know them by heart, lest something 


should happen to one of us. Come on, let me | 


hear you say your piece again. ’’ 

So once more they bent over their lessons, 
and once more they heard each other recite. 

‘If the train is on time, we must be very 
near the line now. So tear up your paper, and 
1’ll tear up mine. ’’ 

With that they tore the documents into a 
thousand tiny pieces, which they scattered over 
the Dutch meadows for a mile. 


I was one of those men, and no sooner had | 


I thrown away the last bit of paper than I 
experienced a sensation that I shall never for- 
get. The train was slowing, and I distinctly 
saw something that recalled to my mind in a 


thousand little half-forgotten details — Ger- | 
many! There was no mistaking what had | 
passed before my eyes: a German soldier on | 


sentry duty, in his leather, spike - crowned 


top- boots. The color of the uniform was 
changed, that was all—from the blue of my old 
student days to a dirty, greenish gray, like the 
skin of an old rat. We had crossed the frontier, 


(3y George McLean Harper 


|do so would not be ours. We were 
under a flag and in the hands of an - 
army toward which, in spite of our 
country’s attitude, we felt the deepest 
hostility. 

My companion was Mr. Caspar 
Whitney, the well-known author, 
editor and traveler, and we had been sent into 
Belgium by Mr. Herbert Hoover to join the 
little band of our countrymen who were help- 
ing him distribute supplies to the population. 
It was forbidden to carry into Belgium any- 
thing written or printed, and the papers we had 
studied and destroyed contained Mr. Hoover’s 
last message to his delegates in case the thing 
should happen that we all thought would hap- 
pen, and the commission should be obliged to 
withdraw. 

A moment later the train stopped at the 
station of Esschen, one of the towns through 
which the pitiful stream of fugitives had poured 
into Holland at the time of the invasion. Here 
we had to change cars. There were few pas- 
sengers in sight, but many German soldiers. 
Those looked villainous enough to match my 
opinion of the cause in which they were en- 
gaged. They were a dull, gloomy, suspicious 
lot, very dirty and ill-clad, their uniforms 
crumpled and greasy. Their faces wore a look 
compounded of stupidity and despairing te- 
dium and were of the same greenish-gray tinge 
as their clothes, in startling contrast with the 
fresh, high-colored and generally happy faces 
of the English recruits I had lately seen. 

We were put through a triple examination. 
An arrogant officer seized my passport and 
stared at me while he read it, comparing my 
face with the photograph. ‘‘Offen!’’ he cried 
in a violent tone and then searched my suit 
ease and my person. This process was repeated 
a little farther down the platform, and even 
after that I could not buy a ticket to Brussels 
without a third examination. 

That was my first experience of a fact that 
was later to be forced upon my attention every 
day ; namely, that the Germans distrusted one 
another. Permissions and passes were seldom 
to be obtained from any one officer or in any 
one place. The signature of one authority had 
to be stamped by another and sometimes coun- 
tersigned by a third. 


ANTWERP IN WAR TIME 


We found the train for Antwerp 
by guesswork, for there was no one 
to direct or to assist us. Two deeply 





dies, and we had the satisfaction of giving them 
a lift and helping them into the same compart- 
ment with ourselves; but although the ladies 
said ‘‘merci,’’ very sweetly, they showed no 


| disposition to converse. The other occupants | 
helmet, his tunic drawn together with a belt, | 
and his bulging trousers stuffed into clumsy | 


of our compartment were two men and a nun. 
At a station between Esschen and Antwerp 
these three got out, and then the elder of the 
| two ladies in mourning turned quickly to us 
| and said: 

‘* Pardon me, gentlemen, for seeming so 





in the Belgian army. My younger son and 
this my daughter, who was eighteen years old, 
were with us. Svon after the invasion there 
was a skirmish between French and German 
Belgians are truly grateful to Amer- | troops not far from N——, and we gave shelter 
ica; but I dared not speak to you so| in our farm buildings to some wounded French 
long as these people were in the car. | soldiers. Then all was quiet again. We were 
Our country is full of German spies. | entirely cut off from the rest of the world 
We can trust nobody. Even that|and had no news. One morning I looked up 
harmless-looking nun may have been | from my work, and there was a detachment 
a spy—very likely, indeed, for they | of German infantry marching down the road. 
choose the most unexpected disguises. My | They halted, sent a squad up to the house 
daughter and I are returning from exile. My | and took my husband and my daughter, whom 
old parents are still in Brussels, and we could | they compelled to walk as a sereen in front of 
not bear to live any longer in comfort among | their column in case they encountered a French 
our kind English benefactors when the old| or Belgian force or found the bridge below 
people at home might be starving, or at least | our farm had been mined. I made my son hide 
worried and helpless. So we have come back | in the woods, for if they had caught him they 


veiled ladies in heavy mourning were ! 
staggering along with large valises and bun- | 


into the trap.’’ 


beautiful forest that had been cut down so as 
not to impede the gunfire during the recent 
siege. The railway, on an elevated track, 
nearly encircles the city before passing through 
the walls, and we thus had an extensive view 
of the idle shipping, the empty warehouses, 
the battered and burned dwellings, the rusting 
machinery, the rotting wharves and sheds of 
what less than a year before was one of the 
busiest and largest seaports in the world. One 
sinister feature of the situation struck me with 
peculiar force: the cannon on the ramparts all 
pointed inward, toward the city. 

The vast station was empty except for a 
hurrying band of passengers struggling un- 
aided with their bags and bundles, and about 
forty German soldiers, on whose gray and 
hollow cheeks ennui and, as I fancied, shame 
were deep engraved. We helped the two ladies 
with their baggage and, finding there was 
more than an hour to wait, piled our things 
all together and sat down on them. One of the 
soldiers, who said he had a sister in Hoboken, 
New Jersey, tried to open a conversation with 
us and assured us we need have no apprehen- 
sion that our baggage would be molested. We 
dared not trust his word, for it was evident 
that fear sat in the heart of everyone except 
the invaders, and horror hung in the very air. 
The man, woman and child who kept the sta- 
tion restaurant, and all the trainhands, were 
German; but in a few minutes all the other 
passengers had gone, and no more came. That 
huge Antwerp station, which in time of peace 
would have been thronged with thousands of 
people, was the most desolate place I saw in 
Belgium. When man deserts his own works 
they become horrible, until nature adopts and 
covers the ruins. 

During the long wait, and afterwards on the 
road to Brussels, the two ladies told us their 
story. I have often been asked about ‘‘atroci- 
ties in Belgium.’’ Having seen the wrecks of 
three beautiful cities where the Germans had 
left their mark in blood and ashes, I could say 
| much on the subject; but the simple narrative 
| of those gentle, educated, refined women was 
the first piece of evidence that fell in my way. 
| I shall repeat it as they told it to us. 
| ‘*My husband,’’ said the mother, ‘‘was sev- 
|enty years old and quite wealthy. We had a 


|house in Biussels, but when the Germans 





and no matter how much we might wish to| rude, when you have been so kind to us, and | invaded Belgium we were at our country place 
recross it in the other direction, the power to| when you are Americans, too, as 1 judge. We | near the village of N—. My elder son was 


By that time the train was passing through | 
the suburbs of Antwerp. On our left stretched | 
acres on acres of stumps, the remains of a) 


| would have shot him. Imagine my grief and 
terror when I saw my aged husband and my 
young daughter disappear with those men! 
And, gentlemen, that was the last time I saw 
my husband. I don’t know how he died, 
whether from fatigue or murdered by them, 
but he never came back. ’’ 

At that she turned aside, and the girl, 
watching her chance, whispered quickly to us, 
**Mother does not know, but I know. They shot 
him. His body was found three weeks later.’’ 


A MOTHER’S STORY 


The mother continued: ‘‘ Other 
companies of Germans sueceeded the 
first. They shot at me as I ran from 
the road to the house after watching 

my dear ones depart. I was hit in the wrist, 
but not badly wounded. They set fire to the 
dwelling house. I ran to the farm buildings. 
We had a deep, stone-vaulted cellar under one 
of these, with a little barred window opening on 
the outer air. Here, with three farm laborers 
and seven wounded Frenchmen, I lay three 
days and four nights. The Germans burned 
the stables over our heads and some wounded 
Frenchmen in them. When we came out, after 
the fourth night, the Germans seemed to have 
forgotten their rage. They had released my 
daughter on her father’s entreaties, and she had 
returned in safety. My young son escaped ; but 
from his brother we have never had a word 
and know not whether he be living or dead. ”’ 

Mr. Whitney and I met these ladies later in 
Brussels and called upon them several times 
at their home, where we found the two old 
people and heard more details of those dread- 
ful days of August, 1914. We were assigned 
to duty in distant parts of the country, he 
at Hasselt and I at Ghent, the chief city of 
Flanders. My predecessor in the Flanders 
office, Mr. E. C. Thurston, in turning over 
his lodgings to me, said, pointing to the canal 
that ran in front of the house: 

‘*Keep your eyes open, and some day you 
may see queer performances down there in the 
water. I’ll say no more, for we are supposed 
to be neutral, and the less we know the better; 
but just keep your eyes open. ’’ 

One summer evening, after I had returned 
| from the office of the Commission for Relief 
through the melancholy, half-deserted streets 
and past the German sentinels who guarded 
all the bridges and public buildings, I learned 
what he meant. A rushing sound from the 
canal brought me to the window. The water 
was in a state of violent agitation, caused by 
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a motor boat that was dashing back and forth. 
Then a big automobile drew up on the bank, 
and several officers jumped out and peered 
into the canal, ordering the people to stand 
back. They posted sentinels here and there to 
enforce the command and waited expectantly 
for what should happen next. ‘So did I, keep- 
ing well out of sight behind the window 
curtains. 

“Presently a long black object, like the back 
of a whale, appeared under the nearest bridge 
and moved slowly down the canal. It was some 
time before I realized: that it was a submarine, 
for at first I thought it much too large. The 
crew were sitting and standing on the narrow 
deck, They were laughing at some joke, and I 
thought of the reports I had heard about their 
laughter at sea while men, women and children 
sank before their eyes. When I told some of 
my Belgian acquaintances what I had seen, 
they said: 

‘‘Oh, yes, the submarines come in pieces by 
rail from Germany to Antwerp, where the 
parts are assembled, and then they slip through | 
the canal to Ghent and on to Zeebrugge, where 
they put to sea.’’ 

‘* When will America wake up?’’ I asked 
myself. 

Another incident, this time with a gratify- 
ing result, occurred a few weeks later. I had 
seen a Zeppelin sail westward one evening, 


dropped bombs on London, killing many civil- 
ians, among whom were a number of children. 
On its return, the next morning, it was pursued 
by an aéroplane of the Allies, and the anti- 
aireraft guns were firing shrapnel just before 
sunrise for a quarter of an hour. The next 
Sunday evening, eight days later, as I sat | 
eating a lonely supper in my front room, which | 
overlooked the canal and was faced with a row | 
of dwellings opposite, I heard the humming | 
that meant ‘‘Zeppelin overhead’’ and, look- | 
ing up, saw the shining monster sailing west | 
again. 

As I thought of the innocent people in 
London, including my own family, I could not 
help wishing that the Zeppelin would never 
reach its destination, and that, if it did, it 
might not return in safety; and I determined 
to listen for the anti-aircraft guns the next day. 





THE FATE OF THE ZEPPELIN 


Daylight comes very early in northern 
Europe round midsummer, and between two 
and three o’clock on Monday morning I was 
awakened by two heavy thuds, followed by a 
sharp burst of shell fire. Before I could leap 
from my bed, a brilliant flash of purple light 
filled the room and made the whitewashed walls 
of the gardens and sheds behind the house so 
intensely bright that they seemed to rush in 
through the window and touch me. I could 
see nothing in the sky. 

Hastening into the front room, I looked 
across the canal, and there, at their windows 
and on their balconies, stood all my Belgian 
neighbors, in their night clothes, clapping their 
hands, laughing and shouting in ecstasy. The 
whole sky was still aflame, but when the glow 
died down and the white puffs from the burst- 
ing shells were blown to shreds by the morning 
wind, there was nothing to be seen, and I 
returned to bed. 

I had just fallen asleep again when a lively 
series of thumps woke me. I had never heard 
so many cannon firing at once or so many 
shells bursting overhead, and in the midst of 
the thumps ran the more thrilling sound of 
machine-gun fire, like the rending of a stiff 
linen sheet. 

As I walked to our office that morning I 
asked no questions, but on every Belgian face 
I could read profound gratification, and on 
every German face exasperation and gloom. 
Visitors at the office explained what had oc- 
curred. The Zeppelin had returned from its 
murderous errand pursued by a British aéro-. 
plane, which dropped a bomb upon it while 
above Ghent. The giant machine burst into 
flames and fell in the gar- 
den of a friend of mine, 
who saw twenty -eight of 
the crew laid out in death 
upon the grass. 

The bold aviator was 
forced to descend, probably 
because the rush of gas from 
the Zeppelin overturned his 
aéroplane, but in the excite- 
ment caused by the explo- 
sion the Germans failed to 
discover him before he had 
made repairs and risen 
again. Then they fired on 
him, but he escaped. I 
learned afterwards that his 
name was Warnford. .The 
German newspapers, which 
I read constantly to see if 
they would admit the de- 
struction of an airship, made 
no mention of the affair 
until weeks afterwards, 
when Warnford was killed 
in an accident, and even 
then they concealed the es- 
sential point that the Zep- 
pelin was lost. 








“PA'S GOIN’ TO KILL THAT 
DAWG!" HE SHOUTED 


OLD 
PRINCE 


GBy Samuel A. 





Mr. John Taylor’s big English setter, 

followed Davy Taylor to the country 
school. That was against Mr. Taylor’s orders ; 
and Davy, who was only seven years old, 
turned in the road and tried to drive the big 
dog back. But old Prince had a mind of his 
own. He drooped his long ears and wagged 


Tu trouble started when old Prince, 


| his bushy tail humbly, but he refused to go. 
‘and in a day or two we learned that it had | 


‘*Come on, then,’’ said Davy, surrendering 
with a grin. 

During the morning recess old Prince 
played with the boys, helped them eat their 
luncheons and made himself one of them gen- 
erally. Then at afternoon recess he flared up 
suddenly and bit Jim MeCorcle in the ankle! 

True, it was a cowardly thing for Jim, who 
was thirteen years old, to shove little Davy 
over old Prince’s back. True, Davy’s senses 
were almost jolted out of him, and he scrambled 
to his feet with a bleeding gash above his 
right eye. Yet, because he had defended Davy, 
the winter sun was to set that day with tragedy 
for old Prince brewing in its crimson depths. 
That Jim MeCorcle was more frightened than 
hurt does not matter. He collected his smaller 
brothers and sisters and started off the school 
grounds. Halfway to the woods he turned and 
shook his fist at boy and dog. 

‘*Pa’s goin’ to kill that dawg!’’ he shouted. 

When the school marched in and books were 
resumed, Davy could not study. That threat 
kept screaming louder and louder in his ears. 
Old man McCorcle had moved down that fall 
from the mountains, and the big boys said he 
was a tough citizen. They said he would shoot 
@ man as quick as he would shoot a wild 
turkey. If a man, why not a dog? The more 
Davy thought, the harder his heart pounded; 
he did not even know which lesson they were 
reciting. When he could stand it no longer, he 
sprang to his feet. 

‘*T’m goin’ home!”’ he cried. 

‘‘What for, Davy ?’’ said the teacher. 

‘ Old man McCorcle—he’s goin’ to kill 
Prince!’ 

He started for the door. A big, meddlesome 
girl across the aisle seized his coat. He jerked 
loose and made for the side door; tearing it 
open, he sprang out into the sunlight. 

‘*Come on, Prince!’’ he shouted and went 
racing down the road. : 

It was three miles home. Panting from his 
run, with old Prince at his side, he at last 
turned in from the road up the avenue of old 
oaks that led to the big white house. He burst 
into the spacious living room where his father 
and mother sat by the fire. 

He gasped out his story and, jerking off his 
cap, exhibited his wound. His mother drew 
him to her. His father rose and stood in front 
of the fire, tall, clean-cut, smiling. It would 
not get any farther than the school grounds, 
his father said. 

But it did. The summons from out at the 
gate burst in, upon them, high-pitched and 
angry. Mr. Taylor crossed the room quickly. 
They heard him go down the front steps. 
Davy and his mother ran to the window. 

Out at the gate old man 
McCorcle sat on a mule. 
As Mr. Taylor reached him, 
McCorele began to talk, with 
his long red beard bobbing 
angrily. He raised his fist 
and smote the pommel of 
his saddle. Mr. Taylor held 
up his hand. He could not 
have spoken many words, 
for almost at once old man 
McCorcle jerked his mule 
round and clattered away. 

‘*What did he say ?’’ Mrs. 
Taylor asked, when her 
husband returned. 

‘““That if Prince ever 
comes on his place, he’ll 
kill him. ’’ 

‘‘You ought to have ex- 
plained to him!’’ she cried. 
‘*Prince never bit anyone 
in all his life ; he could never 
stand to see a child abused. 
You remember he tore Aunt 
Mandy’s skirt when she 
tried to whip her grand- 
child? To-day he thought 
he was protecting Davy.’’ 
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DRAWINGS BY R. L. LAMBOIN 


THE DOG'S GROWL FILLED THE ROOM,, AND OLD MAN MCCORCLE, 
WHEELING, LOOKED DOWN AT HIM 


‘“*T tried to explain, but he wouldn’t listen. ’’ 

‘*You ought to have made him listen. He’s 
rough ; but he has some good in him. He moved 
here to send his children to school. He didn’t 
wait his time and shoot Prince secretly. At 
least he’s no sneak!’’ 

‘*Oh, he’s bold enough,’’ said Mr. Taylor. 
‘*But, mother, there’s just no use to waste 
breath on a bully!’’ “* 

While his fate was thus discussed, old Prince 
lay blinking sleepily at the fire. Old Prince 
loved the fire; he seemed to see things in the 
coals. This rug in front of the hearth had been 
his place in winter ever since Davy could re- 
member. ‘‘Prince’s rug,’’ they called it. That 
was all he wanted—this rug, his kennel, some- 
thing to eat, a chance to hunt, some one to 
love. He was a happy dog, old Prince. Now 
death hung over him—and he did not know. 

A lump choked Davy. His eyes filled. Mr. 
Taylor pulled him between his knees. 

‘*Worrying about Prince?’’ he asked. ‘‘Well, 
it’ll be all right with Prince. You and I’ll see 
to that. To-morrow mother and I are going to 
town. We’ll chain him to his kennel good and 
strong, and you’ll look out for him to-morrow. 
Next day I’ll go up and have a talk with Mr. 
McCorcle. Forget it, son.’’ 

That night Davy helped his father to chain 
old Prince to his kennel underneath the back 
porch. On the hill, against the inky horizon 
like a red, low-hanging star, twinkled a light. 
Old man McCorcle must be sitting up by his 
fire, plotting murder! 

The next morning Mr. and Mrs. Taylor left 
in the car for town before Davy was awake. 
It was Saturday, and he got up late. He 
hurried through his breakfast, which Aunt 
Mandy, the colored cook, had kept warm for 
him, and then went out with a plate of break- 
fast for Prince. 

It had been warm in the house. It was freez- 
ing cold out here. The morning shadow of 
the house fell across the space in front of the 
kennel. Old Prince, tugging at the end of his 
chain, shivered dejectedly. He refused to eat 
his breakfast ; he was not used to being chained 
up. His dumb, beseeching inquiry up into the 
boy’s face concerning the cause for this dis- 
grace smote Davy’s heart. 

Could he not watch Prince as well as any- 
one? Would Prince leave him? They could 
have a race round the yard and then go in to 
the fire. When the sun worked its way round 
to the rear of the house, he would chain Prince 
up again. He unfastened the chain from the 
collar; and then, just as old Prince was free, 
came a shot! It came from the woods on the 
McCorcle place. It sounded loud on such a 
cold, still morning; it rolled and reverberated 
among the misty blue hills. Into the boy’s | 
heart it struck terror. To old Prince, the | 
hunter, it was a clarion call. 

‘**Come back here!’’ screamed the boy. 

At the edge of the yard Prince stopped, with | 
his back to Davy, his head thrown up, and | 
his ears pricked in the direction from which | 
had come the shot. 

‘*Come back here!’’ 

From the woods rolled and reverberated an- 
other shot. Again Davy yelled, shriller, more 
desperate. But old Prince bounded off toward 
the woods and death! 

For a moment the boy stood gasping, then 








he plunged down the long, steep hill. As 


Prince disappeared into the woods, Davy sent 
a pleading ery after him: ‘‘Prinee! Prince!’’ 

He was in the woods now, running. Sud- 
denly he stopped, breathing hard. For the first 
time he realized that he stood on old man 
McCorcle’s land. His hair rose on his head. 
If old man McCorcle would kill a dog like 
Prince, he would also kill a boy! 

But there was no time to summon help. 
Maybe old Prince had already reached the Mc- 
Corele hill. Davy started running again. Maybe 
at the next turn in the path he should see 
Prince. Then at the next. Then at the next. He 
came out of the woods into the sunlight. Beyond 
a field of broom straw a gully-washed hill 
climbed into the sky. Over the crest of it poked 
the roof of a barn, the peak of a house, a 
naked tree. He eyed the group fearfully. 

Suddenly—it seemed to come from the lot up 
there—came again the sound of a single shot! 

In the few moments of silence that followed, 
Davy stood as if paralyzed. Then long and 
wailing, as if announcing death, came from 
the house the bay of another dog —a hound. 
Old Prince was dead—dead because Davy had 
turned him loose! Sobbing, the boy began to 
run up the path toward that house where 
murder had been done. 

The hound met him, still baying. Davy ran 
past him and pounded on the door with both 
fists. It was flung open. Wild-eyed, he looked 
up beyond a bristling coppery beard into deep- 
set eyes shining down through shaggy brows. 

‘*That shootin’!’’ the boy cried. ‘‘Was it 
Prince?’’ 

‘What shootin’ ?’’ 

‘‘Out there! Was it Prince? Was it Prince ?’’ 

‘*Who is Prince ?’’ 

‘*My dog! That’s who he is!’’ 

The man laid his big hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Little off this mornin’, ain’t you, 
sonny? Come in to the fire. ’’ 

The man pulled him into the room and 
closed the door behind him. It seemed dark in 
there to the boy. A rough chimney jutted into 
the room, and a fire flickered on the gaping 
faces of Jim and the other McCorecles. Davy 
was in the midst of his enemies. 

‘*Now,’’ the old man rumbled. ‘‘ What is it ?’’ 

‘*That gun—out there in the lot!’’ 

‘*That was hunters arter squirrels. ’’ 

‘*Squirrels?”’ 

‘*What did you think it was?’’ 

Davy started toward the door. Prince was 
still out there somewhere. He must get away! 

**One minute.’’ The hand was on his shoul- 
der again. ‘‘Let’s talk this here thing over— 
me and you.’’ 

Davy tried to pull away, but the thing he 
feared would happen had happened. One of 
those growls out there he knew well; that 
scratch at the door he had heard a hundred 
times. Striding forward, the old man opened 
the door, and old Prince rushed into the room. 
Old man McCorcle closed the door. 

Prince had followed Davy’s trail into the 
jaws of death; he was jumping all over the 
boy with eager eyes and panting mouth. 
Frenzied, the boy caught him by the collar 
and jerked him down. He tried to drag him 
toward the door, but old man McCorele stood 
in the way like a mountain. 

**You ain’t goin’ yet—not till we talk this 
thing over. Set down. I ain’t goin’ to eat you.’’ 

Perforce Davy sat down on the edge of a 
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chair, still tightly clutching Prince’s collar. 
The old man crossed the room, sat down in a 
chair and tilted it back against the chimney 
corner—and just behind, where he could reach 
it, stood his gun! 

‘Ts that the dog that bit you, Jim?’’ asked 
the old man. 

‘*T reckon so,’’ Jim mumbled. ‘‘I ain’t sure, 
though. ’’ 

‘*Ain’t sure?’’ demanded the old man. 
**You got eyes, ain’t you?’’ 

He turned to Davy. ‘‘Son, what made that 
dog bite my boy, Jim?’’ 

Davy glanced up at Jim. Jim’s eyes were 
pleading for secrecy; but Prince’s heart 
pounded hard under Davy’s hand, and that 
gun could blast the heart out of his ribs. 

‘*Air all of ye dumb?’’ cried the old man. 
‘Speak up, boys!’’ 

Before. Davy could speak, it had burst from 
Jim in a high-pitched torrent of words: 


‘*’Cause 1 shoved Davy over—that’s why! | 


*Cause I bullied him—that’s why!’’ 
‘*A little shaver like that?’’ The thump of 
the old man’s chair on the floor broke into 


THE 


“e E’LL make a spring trap!’’ cried 
Charley. ‘‘We’ll bend down a sapling 


—a good stiff one—and lop off all the 
branches; just pull the top to the ground and 
put on a stout line with a slip noose. We’ll set 
the noose in front of some bait and have a 
figure four to hold it —’’ 

‘‘That’s a mighty lucid explanation,’’ said 
Wallace, grinning. 

‘Tf you can trap this critter, it’ll be the big- 
gest feather in your cap you ever had,’’ said 
Horace earnestly as he stared at the tracks. 
“‘Go ahead with your snare, Charley.’’ 

‘*All right. Go down to the old shop and 
get that quarter-inch wire rope, Wallace. ’’ 

Wallace grumbled, but as the ruins of the 
shop were in the open where there was nothing 


for a skulking beast to hide behind he went | 


as bidden. While he was gone Charley 
chopped and whittled industriously at the 
stump of an elm sapling, which he had cut 
off about eighteen inches from the ground. 

‘*Wish we had a fire to scare the brute 
away,’’ said Horace, watching the woods 
carefully. ‘‘It’s getting dark—hurry up!’’ 

‘*Here’s your wire rope,’’ said Wallace. 

**Come on, now!’’ cried Charley, begin- 
ning to climb the tree chosen for the 
experiment. ‘‘Help me pull the top of this 
sapling over.’’ 

Wallace climbed after him, and their 
eombined weight pulled -the top to the 
ground. They lopped off the branches, 
knotted the wire rope securely to the top 
and presently had rigged the snare. 

‘*Now, then,’’ said Charley, when they 
set out the bait, ‘‘when Mr. Panther fools 
round here to-night he’ll brush against 
that stick, push it off the stump, and the 
sapling will yank him sky-high. ’’ 

‘*You’d better tack up a piece of paper 
with directions,’’ said Wallace. ‘‘Other- 
wise the critter won’t know how to step 
into the noose. Write it this way: ‘Kindly 
place both hind feet on X as shown by 
diagram, twist halfway round and tickle 
the trigger with your claw. Wait patiently 
until -it springs, and if it fails to spring 
tickle again and again until it does. When 
you are snatched into the air as shown 
by figure four‘on the diagram —’ ’’ 

Another scream in the dark stopped the 
hbadinage and sent them scurrying into the 
shack. After supper they started out to fill 
the siphon; they soon had it running, and 
then they went back. 

‘* Those tracks showed an awful big 
beast,’’ said Horace. ‘‘We can’t be too 
careful. Now that the siphon is running 


|@ Switch. 
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the passionate confession. ‘‘ A little feller you | seed it before. Won’t stan’ for bullyin’, will 
could tuck under yo’ arm and run off with?’’ | you? School groun’s or nowhar else. Won’t let 
‘‘Ain’t I said it?’’ cried Jim undaunted. | a man lick his own son.’’ He put the switch 
‘*Yes—you’ve said it. Nex’ time you’ll say |on the mantel. ‘‘Don’t seem to be but one 
it sooner. You bully a little shaver like that— | thing for me to do.’’ 
one that’s got mo’ grit in his craw in five! Desperately Davy glanced at the gun. That 
minutes than you’ve got all your life! I never | was the only thing for the old man to do. The 
brought you up that way, son.’’ He reached | mantel, the face of the clock, the towering 
behind the clock on the mantel and pulled down | giant were whirling round and round. 
“*T’ll learn you right now—before ‘*Sonny ?’’ The shaggy head way up there 
him—to be a man and tell the truth!’’ underneath the rafters of the room was nod- 
Davy was on his feet. Now was the time to | ding. ‘‘Think I’d kill yo’ dog?’’ 
make a break for the door. He jerked hard at 
the collar, but Prince was pulling the other| ‘‘With a little shaver like you ready to die 
way. In his pursuit of Jim, the old man had | for him? Wal, when I was a little shaver, I 
stopped on the hearth. It was toward him that | had a dog. He wa’n’t a big, fine feller like 
Prince was straining—straining until his claws | that one. He wa’n’t nothin’ but only a possum 
scraped the uncarpeted floor. All the way dog, name of Jake.. He didn’t have no more 
down his long, powerful back his hair had | style about him than a razorback hog. Didn’t 
risen in a tuft. Old Prince had on his fighting have much sense, nuther, outside of possums; 
clothes. The man with the switch was big, and but I’d ruther a man would have shot me, and 
the boy was little. | been done with it. That was the kind of little 
The dog’s grow] filled the room, and old man | shaver I was—long time ago.’’ 
McCorcle, wheeling, looked down at him. The old man stopped a moment and chuckled. 
‘*Wal,’’ he cried, ‘‘I’ve heared of it! Inever| ‘‘Son, I never was one to go back on my 


HOLDING 
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Chapter Three, in which Horace stands guard 


out a fairly big bulk dangling from 
the sapling and struggling desperately 
to get away. As they stood trying to 
decide what it was and whether or 
not to shoot, a hoarse voice shouted: 








had better hustle down to the camp! 

If anyone should do any damage 

there, we’d be right down uncomfort- 

able before we got our rock out, let 

alone the hunting we hope to get.’’ 
**PDon’t shoot! Don’t! I’ll —’’ Wallace sniffed. ‘‘Hunting! Looks 
Just then the shape fell to the more as if we were being hunted; 

ground and ran into the brush. The sapling, | but that’s right, though. We’d better look 

with the noose dangling from its top, snapped | after the camp.’’ 

upright. ‘*T’ll stand the first watch at camp,’’ Charley 
‘*What do you know about that, Charley ?’’ | announced as they started. ‘‘I’ll send Wallace 
Horace started into the brush, then stopped. | up at two or half past to relieve you.’’ 

‘*No use, it wouldn’t be safe; and besides we| Holding his rifle ready, Horace paced back 
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HORACE MADE OUT THE DIM, SHADOWY FORMS OF TWO MEN 


1 think we’ll get water enough ran out to | couldn’t find him in the dark, anyway. But,’’ | and forth for an hour or so, , watching carefully, 


split off our rock early to-morrow.’ 


All that evening they sat by the fireplace in | ‘‘I’d like to know who that was.’’ 


the deserted cabin, in the woods and reveled in 


its cheerful blaze. Horace told them stories of | 


the countryside; of the Lost Nation that local 
tradition said had been found in a valley in 
this wilderness after the Civil War and that 


| he added as be gazed into the black shadows, but neither seeing nor hearing anything. 
Finally, he backed into a recess between two 

‘*T can guess who it is!’’ Charley exclaimed | huge rocks at the bottom of the pile where he 
wrathfully. ‘‘The quarry goes back to Harri- | | could escape the bitter wind. He had put in a 
man if the holding stone isn’t at the town | ‘hard day, and before he knew it he was dozing, 


| clerk’s to-morrow ; he’s the only one to profit | sitting bolt upright. Suddenly he started up 


the outside world had forgotten for twenty | 


years; stories of men lost in the woods who 
had lived by the use of their wits and got out 
alive; old folk tales of werewolves that French 
Canadians had told to him. 

Charley got up finally and, going over to the 
window, looked out toward his trap. Suddenly 
he gave a great shout. ‘‘We’ve got him!’’ 

They sprang to the window, but at first 
could see nothing. 

‘*Right there against that patch of snow— 
see it move—see there!’’ Charley cried. ‘‘I’d 
better shoot from here!’’ 

He nervously handled his rifle as he tried 
to distinguish something in the formless blot 
to aim at. 

“*T’ll light a bundle of birch bark, and you 
can shoot when it flares up,’’ said Horace. 
**Come on outside. ’’ 

With the flame of the bark lighting up a wide 
area, they rushed outside. 


| morning, and then one of you can take it.’’ 


They could make | 


if we fail.’’ | fully awake. Some unusual sound—some vari- 
‘* Harriman! ”’ snorted Horace. ‘‘ He can’t | ation in the steady splash of the siphon and 

run like that!’’ the sighing of the wind among the trees—woke 
‘‘Oh, it wasn’t the old man himself. He’s | him, but he could not tell what it was. 

sent some one up here to head us off.’’ | 


He listened intently, and in a moment it | 


| word; but your dog ain’t been in no danger 
since you come in my house—not a mite. I 
was a little stirred up yesterday when I talked 
to your pa, that’s all. If Jim hadn’t tol’ the 
truth—and I’m proud of him he done it—it 
would have been the same. If yo’ dog had bit 
me, I wouldn’t have done nothin’. I didn’t 
have no more business bullyin’ Jim than he 
had bullyin’ you—’specially after he spoke up 
like a man. Your dog’s as safe on my place, 
son, as he is over to your house. Shoot a 
|dog of yourn? No, suh—not me; ain’t that 


Davy could only stare at him open-mouthed. | sort!’’ 


The old man and Jim and all the other 
McCoreles followed Davy and Prince out on 
the front porch. Halfway down the hill Davy 
looked back. The old man waved his hand. 

Davy ran on. Through the thick broom 
straw, in his magnificent, swinging gallop, 
swept old Prince. That was his hunting gait, 
and he could keep it up all day. Davy was 
sure that he was the greatest hunting dog 
that ever went into the field. He was the best 
friend a boy ever had. 

**Old Prince!’’ shouted Davy. 





.°*Old Prince!’’ 


TONE 


Drop that wrench and get your hands up good 
and high!’’ 

Instead of doing so, one of the men turned, 
leaped off the pile and disappeared. The other 
man held up his hands. 

**Come down here!’’ ordered Horace. 

Slowly the man came down the pile, mak- 
ing so much noise among the rocks that Horace 
did not hear the stealthy footsteps behind him. 
When the man was only a few feet away, 
Horace felt himself suddenly seized from the 
rear. He tried to whirl and bring his rifle into 
action, but his assailant, who was heavy and 
strong, wrenched it away from him. As Horace 
sprang back, just in time to escape the swing 
of the clubbed gun, he snatched a rock from 
underfoot. Then the man who had held up his 





hands sprang upon him. Yelling lustily, Horace 
twisted round enough to deal the fellow a 
blow on the head with the stone; but his 
assailants quickly tore that weapon from 
him and bore him to the ground. 

Suddenly, almost directly behind them, 
sounded the weird, unearthly howl that 
had. driven the boys to cover several times 
before. It started with a low moan, rose 
to a shrill scream and died away in a 
quavering howl; it echoed among the 
rocks until it seemed to come from half a 
dozen points at once. The wail had stabbed 
the pitchy darkness like a knife and had 
filled the whole glen with clamorous sound. 
The effect was terrifying. 

At the first sound Horace’s assailants 
got to their feet and fled precipitately. 

Horace rolled over, and as he did so his 
hand struck his gun. On all fours he 
crawled to his cranny with the rifle trailing 
behind. There he crouched, watching for 
something at which to fire. For a time he 
could hear the two men scrambling over 
the ledges, then all was still. For several 
minutes he waited, with every nerve on 
edge, but he heard nothing more. The 
silent bulk of the mountains shouldering 
up into the sky, the sifting snow, the 
jagged points of the grout heap were the 
same as before, but he felt the near pres- 
ence of the grim and savage unknown that 
lurked in the dark, ready to tear and rend 
at the first opportunity. 

In a few moments, however, the instinct 
to fight for his own forced him forth, and, 
clutching his rifle with nervous hands, he 
crept to the top of the heap. He could see or 
hear nothing that was suspicious. Making 
his way to the siphon, he found the pipe 
tongs that one of the men had dropped. 
Taking them, he retreated to his fort. 

‘*Horace! Horace!’’ the boys shouted from 
the shack. ‘‘ Are you all right?’’ 

Horace dared not reply ; then, realizing that 
if he did not they might abandon their post to 
hunt for him, he crawled down from the stone 
pile, sneaked through the thicket of blackberry 
brush and, avoiding all shadows where danger 
might lurk, finally gained the shack. 

‘*We saw somebody!’’ Wallace whispered, 
as soon as Horace came in. ‘‘I was looking 
out of one window and Charley the other after 
the sereech and I saw a man pass the big white 


‘*In that case we must watch the siphon,’’ 
said Horace. ‘‘I’ll watch it till along toward | 


When they reached the quarry, they built a 
fire from the ruins of the old blacksmith shop 
to keep off the horror that ever lurked in the 
dark woods. By its light they examined the 
pipe, which was running freely. The splashing 
of the water from the lower end was music to 
their ears as they stood at the top of the grout 
heap in the dark. 

‘*We’ve just got to keep it going steady all 
night,’’ said Horace, gazing at the black 
water in the hole. ‘‘Even then there’ll be | 
only a little time to split off our block of 
stone and get out with it.’’ 


‘*Say!’’ Charley exclaimed. ‘‘Some of us | 


| Stealthily he crept to the top where he could 


| give them a chance to surrender peaceably. 


came again—a sharp clink behind him where | 
the big pipe humped over the grout heap. 


rock over in back! He was running and — 

**One man?’’ asked Horace. ‘‘Didn’t you 
see two? There were two on top.’’ 

‘*No, there was only one—we saw him just 





see against the sky line. Snowflakes were fly- 
ing, but through them Horace made out the | a minute.’’ 
dim, shadowy forms of two men. He watched | **T’ll have to go back!’’ muttered Horace, 
for an instant; then it flashed over him what | looking out of the window. ‘‘If I don’t, they’ re 
they were trying todo. They were unscrewing | likely to come right back and smash the pipe.’ 
the plug at the highest point in the bent pipe! ‘*T’ll go with you,’’ said Charley. ‘‘Wallace 
If they carried it away, they would effectually | has all the show in the world here inside. He 
put the contrivance out of business, for the | can see out on all sides, except the back.’’ 
least bit of air admitted to the pipe would | That arrangement was carried out. Horace 
cause the column of water to cease running. | and Charley took their blankets and carried 
His first angry impulse was to fire upon| with them a bite to eat. Wallace, who was 
them, but he concluded that it was best to| rather nervous, tied his belongings into a bundle 
| ready for flight if the necessity should arise. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





Leveling his rifle, he called, ‘‘Hands up! 
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PREMIER CLEMENCEAU TAKING ONE OF HIS 
FIRST WALKS AFTER THE ATTEMPT 
ON HIS LIFE 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE only thing that a dying man needs to 
fear is his memories. 


The Colt must mind the Bit, the Nail the 
Hammer; 
And even Kings obey the Laws of Grammar. 
ET us remember Poor Richard’s wise saying 
that it is foolish to spend money in buying 
a cause for repentance. 
REMIER CLEMENCEAU of France still 
wears the overcoat that he had on when 
recently he was wounded by an assassin, for 
skillful menders have patched the bullet holes. 
Although for all practical purposes the coat is 
as good as ever, many an American would 
have discarded it instead of having it repaired. 
The incident teaches a homely lesson in econ- 
omy, one that will profit every American who 
learns it and one that France is especially 
well qualified to teach us. 


OW is not the time for a trip to Europe. 
Entirely aside from the questionable taste 
of visiting so soon the countries that have 
suffered so much, travel in Europe is full of 
vicissitudes. In the first place, it is unusually 
difficult to get passports, and perhaps even 
more difficult to get them viséed so that the 
traveler can go from one country to another. 
Moreover, the railways are so congested that 
the European countries are trying to restrict 
travel ; and almost everywhere hotel accommo- 
dations are inadequate. 
RMY aéroplanes and captive balloons are 
to patrol parts of the national forests in 
various states this summer to watch for forest 
fires and to help fight them. The flying fields 
at San Diego, Riverside and Arcadia in south- 
ern California are to be used by the aircraft, 
and the air service is considering other places 
in the West and in the East, including one near 
the White Mountains in New Hampshire. The 
aviators will report fires by wireless and may 
fight them with chemical bombs. Thus are 
the implements of war turned to purposes of 
peace! 
RITISH children of future generations 
may modify the old nursery rime to read: 
I love little pussy, 
Her fur is so warm, 
And in the gassed trenches 
She gave the alarm. 
We have heard much about the usefulness of 
canaries and white mice in detecting impure 
air in the war zones, and little about cats. But 
the British government collected and shipped 
half a million cats to the front, where they did 
good service. Unlike the canary and the white 
mouse, Signor Tommaso Cat utters no pitiful 
peep or squeak when he discovers that some- 
thing is wrong with his breathing apparatus, 
but raises a yowl that means gas mask even 
to the least attentive Tommy. 
ESIDES the Kaiser’s large investments in 
essentially German corporations such as 
the Hamburg-American Line and the Krupp 
Works at Essen, which President Ebert’s gov- 
ernment has pledged itself to safeguard, he 
owned a great deal of property on this side of 
the Atlantic at the beginning of the war. In 
the names of certain young Prussian nobles 
he held millions of acres of land in central 
and western Canada, and he had large hold- 
ings in the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central railways and in the United States 
Steel Corporation. It is to be regretted that 
by cleverly transferring the nominal ownership 








of those properties from Canada to the United 
States and from the United States to Argentina 
he has kept them out of the hands of both the 
Canadian government and the United States 
government. 
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BUSINESS RESULTS OF GOVERN- 
MENT MANAGEMENT 


\ K [HEN the government took first the 
railways, then the telegraphs and after 
the armistice the telephones, the thing 
was done as a war measure. It was held that 
a unity of control, impossible under private 
ownership, was necessary if the railways were 
to deal with the complex and difficult trans- 
portation situation that the war had brought 
about; and there are obvious reasons why 
government oversight of the wires was advis- 
able in time of war. 

Since the step was taken as a war measure, 
it is beside the question to ask whether the 
government managed the railways and the 
wires profitably or successfully — unless we 
purpose to make that management permanent. 
There are persons who do purpose that, and 
some of them are in positions of great influ- 
ence and authority. It becomes important 
therefore to see what success the government 
has achieved. 

Because the government is not restrained by 
the law against combinations and trade agree- 
ments it has put into effect certain practices that 
should have resulted in considerable saving. 
It has also increased both freight and passenger 
rates so that the actual receipts of the roads 
are some $1,200,000,000 more than they were. 
Nevertheless, the government is unable to pay 
from earnings the rentals it has agreed to pay 
to the railways. It can pay them only with 
the aid of additional taxes. The deficit for this 
year, which must be met by the Treasury, is 
likely to be a billion dollars—more than the 
entire expenses of the national government 
twenty years ago. It is hard to tell just what 
the deficit will be, for month by month the 
situation changes. In December the net income 
of the railways before paying the rentals was 
$31,000,000, in January it was $18,000,000, 
in February, $10,000,000—a steadily falling 
balance. The increased wages to employees have 
been a little greater than the increased receipts 
of the roads. Almost the whole of the great 
deficit is owing to other causes. 

At the same time the Post Office Depart- 
ment has had considerably to raise the tele- 
graph rates, although when government control 
was voted Congress freely promised that the 
rates should be diminished—perhaps cut in 
half. Whether the service on the railway or 
by the telegraph is more or less efficient than 
it used to be our readers who travel or ship 
freight or use the telegraph can judge as well 
as we can; but we rarely hear anyone main- 
tain that the service has been improved. 

The experiment has proved what was pretty 
clear before—that from a business point of 
view the nation is not a successful manager, 
principally because it does not need to be. 
Behind any deficit, however large, there is 
the taxable wealth of the country. Complaints 
concerning ,service it can cheerfully disregard 
since there is no one else from whom the com- 
plainant can get service. 

The real question is how much the public 
actually values economy and efficiency. Those 
are achievements that are sometimes attained 
under private management, but almost never 
under government direction. When they are 
attained, the profits must naturally accrue to 
the private owners. Are the people willing 
that that should be so, or will they think that 
the costly and careless methods of government 
control are worth what we must spend on them, 


since they at least keep the great economic and 
political forces of the transportation system in 
public rather than in private hands? That 
question seems destined to play an important 
part in the presidential campaign of next year. 
o 9 
THE KAISER 

S. compared with forming a league of 
A nations, redrawing the map of Europe, 
or fixing the amount of the damages in 
the bill against Germany, what shall be done 
with the former Kaiser is of minor importance. 
Nevertheless, it is a question that interests the 
whole world. Few Americans think that noth- 
ing should be done, and multitudes of men, 
and perhaps still greater multitudes of women, 

have most decided opinions on the matter. 

As we quickly discover when we lay aside 
our natural passion and consider the matter 
as it should be considered, it is not a simple 
problem. At the outset we have to recognize 
that the Kaiser is a fugitive from justice in a 





place whence he cannot be extradited. We 
cannot lay hands on him to bring him to trial; 
even if we had him in custody, there is no 
court in the world that has jurisdiction in the 
case; and if there were such a court and a 
bench of judges competent to sit in the trial, 
there is no law, national or international, that 
makes his acts criminal. Finally, granting that 
we had the prisoner, the court, the judges 
and the law, and that the court had found him 
guilty, what should be the punishment? 

Obviously, no such penalty as is imposed on 
ordinary criminals would be fit for him. It 
would not be wise either to put him to death 
or to exile him to. some remote Saint Helena. 
Either course would tend to enlarge the number 
and keep alive the spirit and activity of those 
who still admire him‘and approve his conduct. 
Therefore, he will probably live out the natural 
term of his life and not be restrained of his 
liberty ; but he will not go unpunished. 

This is one of the cases in which, since both 
law and precedent are lacking, some new thing 
must be devised. A court can be formed the 
proceedings of which shall be governed, not by 
rules embodied in statute or custom, but by 
principles of simple justice ; that court can give 
the Kaiser, although absent, ample opportunity 
to defend himself if he chooses and can take 
such evidence as will fix forever the responsi- 
bility for the decisions that caused the war. 

But no matter what verdict such a trial might 
establish, the case is prejudged. Even if, con- 
trary to the almost universal belief of the 
world outside Germany, the court should de- 
clare that he was not the prime instigator of 
the war, his leadership, and his acquiescence in 
the crimes against humanity that were perpe- 
trated by his army and navy, have earned for 
him an obloquy that will rest upon him all his 
days, and that will cling to his name forever. 


oe 9 
THE FAMILY DOCTOR 


HAT an admirable institution was the 
good old family doctor! He understood 
not only the health but the habits and 
the characters of everyone in the community. 
He introduced every member of your family 
into the world. He was rather liberal of his 
drugs—excessively so, as it seems to-day; but 
he was even more liberal of his advice and in- 
struction. When you had a disease, he knew 
the origin of it; what was far more important, 
he knew your temperament and constitution, 
just what treatment would suit you and how 
you would react to it. And he was often much 
more than a mere physician: he was an inti- 
mate confessor and counselor who diagnosed 
troubles of the soul with skill and tenderness, 
and who in helping them helped the body also. 
Now the family doctor is disappearing, neces- 
sarily. The immense range of modern medi- 
cine must split it into specialties, and the 
specialty requires the specialist, into whose 
hands we daily fall more and more. The sys- 
tem has its unquestionable advantages. The 
specialist understands his particular organ and 
its diseases and cures as no general practitioner 
can. If we have a tangible, definite malady, he 
can often relieve us with an ease and a perma- 
nence that in the old days were impossible. 
But there are drawbacks. You have a vague 
complaint. The local doctor thinks the trouble 
may be this or this or this. You had better see 
@ specialist. You do—after waiting some hours 
in a crowded office when you do not feel like 
waiting anywhere. The specialist lifts his eye- 
brows at the local doctor’s suggestions, but 
is not much more definite himself. You had 
better be X-rayed all over. You had better 
have some teeth extracted; it never does any 
harm. You had better do other things. Per- 
haps you had better see another specialist. 
And the bill is large, and the benefit may be. 
So it goes. The specialist is necessary to us 
and gives us priceless help. We cannot get 
along without him ; but he is always in a hurry, 
and the worst of it is that to him, in such a 
host of cases, every patient is a patient, rarely 
an individual, or even a human being. If you 
are still fortunate enough to have an old family 
doctor, stick to him. He will call the specialist, 
if he needs him, and he can give you what the 


specialist cannot. 
eS 


OUR WHEAT CROP AND EUROPE 


HERE are times when harvests may 

| have an influence of the first importance 
on political history. In 1914 and 1915, 
when Russia, the largest European producer 
of grain, was suddenly and unexpectedly cut 
off by war from outside markets, the huge 
American wheat crops probably saved western 
Europe from famine and therefore from the 
troubles that famine would have caused in 





carrying on the war. But the American crop 
of 1919 may be destined to play an even more 
important part. 

Ending the war did not end the food prob- 
lem in Europe. Russia, fallen into political 
and industrial chaos, is not likely to export 
any more wheat this year than it exported in 
war time. The fertile fields of northern France 
are torn up with shells. Millions of men who 
might have been working on the farms are 
still in the army. The world’s wheat crop of 
1918 is now nearly gone. On top of all the 
rest, Germany and Austria, which got along 
as best they could with their own insufficient 
crops during the war, are now appealing to the 
Allies for food. Only thus, they assert, can’ 
the spread of Bolshevism be prevented. Even 
Russia is said to be in urgent need of wheat 
from outside. 

If the wheat crops of the great producing and 
exporting countries should run short in 1919—if 
the United States, for example, should produce 
no more than it produced in 1916 or 1917—the 
political consequences might be disastrous; for 
that reason our April report on the winter- 
sown wheat crop was awaited with world-wide 
interest. 

The estimate is extraordinary. The condi- 
tion of the crop is reported to be nearly perfect ; 
the percentage is 99 4-5, which is the highest 
in thirty-seven years. The estimate of the 
probable yield of the winter crop alone is 837,- 
000,000 bushels, a figure far greater than that 
of any total American wheat yield before the 
war. Last year the spring wheat added 358, - 
000,000 bushels to the winter yield. A much 
smaller spring crop than that would put our 
total production far above the 1,025,000,000 
bushels of 1915, which has never been matched. 

The final outcome depends chiefly on the 
weather between now and fall; but the prom- 
ise of the moment is that America will be 
able this year to supply not only our European 
allies, but also Russia, Germany and Central 
Europe, and the neutral European countries, 
which have been living for two years on greatly 
reduced rations. It is not impossible that in the 
circumstances our contribution to the food 
supply of Europe will do as much to check 
anarchy and social chaos as our contribution to 
the armies under Gen. Foch did to win the war. 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


VEN in the midst of a war in which it 
E was fighting for its life Great Britain 

found time to pass an act of Parliament 
that radically recasts its system of public edu- 
cation. The Fisher law gives our American 
educators much to think of: it introduces 
reforms and improvements that we in this 
eountry have discussed but have found no 
means of putting into general practice; and it 
carries other policies on which we have entered 
to a point that we have so far been too timid 
to approach. 

One of the most interesting provisions of the 
act is for the adoption of the continuation 
school as a compulsory and not a voluntary 
part of the educational system. The continua- 
tion school is an attempt to put back into 
education something that was lost when the 
institution of apprenticeship disappeared before 
the encroachments of the industrial system. 

Up to his twenty-first year the apprentice 
was a pupil quite as much as a worker. He was 
constantly under instruction ; it was part of his 
master’s contractual obligation to teach him. 
Under the factory system the employer under- 
takes no such obligation. Boys are ‘‘put to 
work’’ by many parents as soon as the com- 
pulsory school period passes—usually at the 
fourteenth year. The factory makes such use 
as it can of their untrained powers, but it makes 
no effort to improve those powers; only the 
exceptional boy, who has genuine ambition to 
advance, really learns much after he enters 
the doors of the factory. One of the problems 
of modern industrialism is the continual pro- 
duction of inefficient and half-trained labor 
from the ranks of the half-educated, under- 
developed boy workers. The old idea was to 
fit the boy for a lifetime of useful, efficient 
work. We have fallen into the habit of letting 
too many of our boys be used for the immediate, 
although comparatively small, value of their 
work. 

The problem is more serious in England than 
in this country, and more serious in our great 
cities than in our small towns. Wherever it 
exists the continuation school is the best way 
yet found of meeting it. Under the Fisher act 
any boy or girl who is employed must attend 
the continuation school for about two hours a 
day—three hundred and twenty hours a year 
—until he or she is eighteen ; and the employer 
must adapt the hours of labor to the hours of 
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schooling. It is the plan to make the course | 
for the first two years general in character, 
although with some vocational bent when the 
lad is engaged in an occupation that permits it. 
During the last two years the studies are in- 
creasingly technical in character, although the 
general or cultural studies are never aban- 
doned. 

A careful study of the Fisher act and of 
the report of the Departmental Committee on 
Juvenile Education in Relation to Employment 
After the War is recommended to those who 
are responsible for the educational policy in 
our larger industrial cities. The adolescent age 
is a difficult and a supremely important age 
in any case. The boy who passes through it 
without any disciplinary influence from school 
or from employer, and often without any from 
his home, can rarely become a very useful 
citizen, and easily becomes a real social liabil- 
ity. The continuation school, intelligently ad- 
ministered, keeps him partly under the control 
of those who are intelligently interested in 
his welfare. It trains his mind—which many 
of the monotonous mechanical occupations at 
which he works certainly do not do; it often 
helps him to escape from a vocation for which 
he is not fitted or which offers him nothing for 
the future. It brings us back to the sound old 
idea that the boy who works must also be a 
boy who learns, if he is going to grow intoa 
man who is of substantial value to his fellows. 


asin 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From April 17 to April 23) . 


EACE CONFERENCE. — The council, 

after reaching decisions on almost every 
point at issue, found itself in serious difficulty 
with the Adriatic question. The Italian dele- 
gates, falling back on the secret agreement 
made by the Entente nations before the United 
States entered the war, insisted on the posses- 
sion of Fiume and the Dalmatian coast, and 
refused to consider any suggestion of compro- 
mise. Premier Orlando ceased to attend the 
meetings of the council and threatened to 
withdraw wholly from the conference unless 
the Italian demands were granted. It also 
appeared that Japan was the beneficiary of a 
secret agreement made in 1917, by which, in 
return for permitting China to enter the war, 
it was to receive the Shantung promontory. 
On April 23 President Wilson made public a 
statement declaring that he could never con- 
sent to terms of peace made in execution of 
secret agreements, to the injury of nations the 
independence and security of which the Allied 
powers were bound to guarantee. He appealed 
to the Italian people not to push their claims 
to the only natural port possessed by the south- 
ern Slavs and Hungarians; but it was reported 
that the Italian delegates were ready to break 
finally with the other Allies unless Fiume were 
awarded to Italy.——It became known on 
April 19 that the British government had 
made an agreement with France by which it 
assumed a definite obligation to come to the 
military assistance of France, whenever an 
enemy should attack that country, and it was 
added that President Wilson had agreed to 
recommend a similar pledge to the Senate, 
without whose consent no such arrangement 
could be made. —— The Belgian Industrial 
Committee has estimated the damage suffered 
by Belgium as a result of the war at $7,000, - 
000, 000. ° 


HEAT CROP.—The President has ap- 

pointed Mr. Julius H. Barnes, president 

of the Federal Grain Corporation, to direct the 

marketing of the wheat crop and administer 

the $1,000,000,000 fund appropriated by Con- 

gress to support the guaranteed price of wheat. 
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EXICO.—According to an official mes- 

sage from Mexico City, Gen. Aureliano 
Blanquet, who recently landed in Mexico to 
assist Felix Diaz in overthrowing the Carranza 
government, was killed in a skirmish between 
the national troops and the revolutionists on 
April 16. Gen. Alvarez, captured at the same 
time, was shot at Vera Cruz on April 21. 
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USSIA.-— Early in the week an offi- 

cial statement from Moscow reported a 
succession of Bolshevik victories in Courland, in 
Galicia and in the Crimea. Mitau in Courland, | 
Tarnopol in Galicia and Simferopol in the 
Crimea were declared to be threatened by the | 
Bolshevik advance. Apparently these successes | 
in the west were gained at the cost of weaken- 
ing the eastern front, for the soviet govern- 
ment later admitted a very important ‘‘with- 
drawal’’ in the region east of the Volga River, 
amounting in some places to more than sixty 
miles. At the same time the Omsk government 
reported that its armies were steadily pushing 
the Bolsheviki back and working round them 
so as to threaten their communications with 
Moscow. The embassy at Washington predicted 








the occupation of the whole Volga region by 


Adm. Kolehak’s troops before many weeks. On | 
April 20 word came of the severe defeat of the 
First Bolshevik army by the Ukrainians along 
the Pripet River, north of Kiev. Judging from 
the quantity of arms taken, twenty or thirty 
thousand Bolsheviki must have been captured. 


Polish troops were also reported to have| § 


retaken Vilna from the Bolsheviki.——Gen. 
Richardson, the new American commander in 
northern Russia, arrived at Archangel.— 
The Allied powers are seriously considering 





the wisdom of recognizing Adm. Kolchak’s | =™ 


government at Omsk as the de facto govern- | 





méiit in Russia. The Russian representatives |" _ 


at Paris have asked for the recognition of all , 
the territorial governments opposed to Bol- | 
shevism and the guaranty to federated Russia | 
of the boundaries of 1914 save “ethnograph- | 
ical’’ Poland. e 


RELAND.—The British authorities having 

declared Limerick a ‘‘military area, ’’ owing 
to political and industrial disturbances there, 
a general strike was declared. The strike was | 


directed by the Irish Trades Union Congress, | | 


and it succeeded in bringing every activity in | 
the city to a standstill. There was little or no 
open disorder, but there were frequent public 
demonstrations, which more and more assumed 
the character of demands for national inde- 
pendence. On April 23 the strike was declared 
to be national in character. 
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NDIA AND EGYPT. — Continued dis- 

orders, usually taking the form of strikes, 
but directed and encouraged by leaders of the 
nationalist parties, were reported from both 
India and Egypt. Delhi was the centre of dis- 
turbance in India, and a strike of the railway 
workers was the most conspicuous form of pro- 
test. Aéroplane bombs and machine guns were 
used to suppress rioting both at Lahore and 
at Delhi. e 


Fete eighties was in an uproar on 
April 17. Crowds of unemployed men 
thronged the streets, attacked the police and 
set fire to the parliament buildings. The exist- 
ing government proving unequal to the task of 
keeping order, the soldiers’ council took over 
the control of the city. The council is com- 
munistic in spirit and intends to maintain a 
régime not unlike that in Moscow. The Allied 
representative in Vienna warned the authori- 
ties that the food that the Allies were sup- 
plying would be cut off if the disorder were 
renewed. ° 


APAN.—Col. Wilder, commanding the 

United States troops at Tientsin, China, has 
reported to the War Department that the recent 
clash between Japanese and American soldiers 
was not owing to any provocation offered by 
the Americans or to their intoxication, and he 
adds that open discourtesy to American officers 
and brutality to American soldiers were shown 
by the Japanese. The report flatly contradicts 
the Japanese report of the occurrence. 
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UNGARY.—The collapse of the Hunga- 

rian soviet government, in consequence of 
the advance of the Roumanian troops that 
had defeated the Hungarians in eastern Hun- 
gary, was reported on April 22. Budapest was 
said to be given over to riot and pillage. 
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RANCE. — Employers and employees in 

the metal and mining industries have 
signed an agreement providing for an eight- 
hour day, beginning on June 1. 
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ERMANY.—Bavaria remained the storm 

centre of Germany. Munich itself was in 
temporary quiet, and under the authority of a 
communist government presided over by Herr 
Sontheimer, who is described as an anarchist. 
A revolutionary tribunal has been established, 
and no mercy is being shown to any who by 
word or deed oppose the new government. The 
Hoffmann government has an army of consid- 
erable size, reinforced by troops from Berlin 
and from Wiirttemberg, and that army was 
reported as advancing to the siege of Munich. 
The strength of the forces that the Reds can 
raise in Munich is uncertain, but there was 
every prospect of a pitched battle in the near 
future. Advance detachments of the opposing 
armies met at Freising, about twenty miles 
from Munich, on April 18, and had a lively 
fight, which was, however, indecisive in its 
results. —-A communist uprising was reported 
from Bamberg, where the Hoffmann govern- 
ment has established itself, and the Reds were 
said to have taken the railway station and the 
royal residence. — Brunswick, where a kind 
of soviet government has been in existence for 
several weeks, was taken by the government 
troops under Gen. Merker. Among the prison- 
ers captured was Eichhorn, the former chief 
of the Berlin police and a leader in the first 
Spartacan revolts in Berlin.—The former 
Crown Princess Cecilie has brought suit for 
divorce from her husband.——The general 
strike in Berlin was ended by an agreement 
which gives to the striking workmen a voice 
in determining engagements, dismissals and 





promotions except in executive positions. 
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Ride a > 
Bicycle «= 


WIFTER than the trolley car. 

Choose your own route. Take the 
Main Street or the path through the 
Park. Get out on country roads when 
you like. 


Every boy and young man should 
have a bicycle to make him independent 
of crowded trains and trolleys. It is 
better for health, better for promptness, 
better for efficiency in school, office or 
factory. 


A good bicycle should have good tires 
—United States Tires. You can always 


depend on United States. They are made 
by the world’s largest rubber manufac- 


turer, in the longest-established tire fac- 
tories in America. Every tire is made 
to uphold a reputation for quality. 


There are numerous styles of United 
States Tires either clincher or single 
tube. Any United States dealer will 
help you select the right tire for your 
wheel—the main point is—Be sure it 
is United States. 








United States Cycle Tires 
are Good Tires 
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MISS MAPLE 


Cy Eleanor Duncan Wood 
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AVE you heard of the envious Maple Tree? 
Dame Nature dressed her most charm- 
ingly. 
Her gown was green with a touch of gold, 
But she never ceased to pine and scold. 


All through the summer, as through the spring, 
She wailed, “This dress is an ugly thing! 

I want bright garments to rustle in. 

Green’s terribly hard on a sallow skin.” 


Dame Nature nodded, “Have your desire.” 
She flamed in red like a mounting fire. 

But do you think slie-was pleased? Not she! 
“These crude, raw colors are not for me. 


“‘My tastes are simple, and my delight 

Would be in a shimmering robe of white.” 
Her leaves to the bare earth fluttered down; 
And the snowflakes wove her an ermine gown. 


But when she saw herself shining fair, 
She tore her twigs, since she had no hair. 
“O cruel mecker, behold my plight! 

I look like a tombstone in all this white.” 


But Nature’s patience had worn away. 

“T could never please you one single day ; 
So, miss, from now till the bluebirds call 
Just see how you like no dress at all.” 
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THE ANGRY WORD 


ANY years ago, when I was a small 
boy,” a gentleman said recently, ‘‘a Mr. 
Gorton was pastor of our church—a 
godly and gifted man, for whom I grew 
to have an admiration that almost 
amounted to idolatry. I listened to his 

earnest sermons with rapt attention, and they were 

sermons that an intelligent boy could understand 
and enjoy. My father was an elder in the church, 
and Mr. Gorton often called at our house. His 
smile and his brisk, cheery greeting were things to 
look forward to and to think of pleasantly after- 
wards. [remember thinking that one of his prayers, 
when he knelt with the family at the close of his 
call, must be worth at least a hundred of those 
which father offered every night and morning. Not 
that I discredited father’s goodness and sincerity, 

but Mr. Gorton seemed to be something above a 

common man, more like Moses and Paul and the 

other holy personages we read of in the Bible. 

“Tf it had been customary to receive children into 
the church, I should have joined before I was ten 
years old, for I had implicit faith in a religion that 
could make a man like Mr. Gorton. As a matter of 
fact, however, I did not become a church member 
until I was well past thirty, and, strangely enough, 
Mr. Gorton was indirectly responsible for the 
delay. 

“One crisp, starlit winter night I went to the 
back door of the parsonage with a basket of dishes. 
There was to be a donation party the next evening, 
and father had sent me from the horse sheds with 
the basket while he did some errands at the store. 
As the girl took the dishes at the door, I heard 
Mr. Gorton’s voice raised in high, angry tones, 
and I turned away quickly, forgetting the message 
that was to go with the basket. If Mr. Gorton used 
any unseemly language, I did not hear it, but the 
mere fact that he was angry, like ordinary men, 
shocked me. I ran all the way to the sheds with 
the unreasoning fear that the minister might follow 
me to ask about the dishes, and thus be shamed 
and humiliated by knowing that I had overheard 
his burst of ill-temper. It was weeks before I could 
look Mr. Gorton in the face, and [ think I never 
again heard him preach or pray without seeming 
to hear those high-pitched tones of anger. 

“Of course in my boyish idealism I expected too 
much. The best and godliest of men have their 
faults; but the impressions made upon my mind 
by that incident have never been effaced. It has 
made me more careful not to say or do anything that 
might seem to others inconsistent with a Christian 
profession. If the New Testament means what it 
says, we make a high claim for ourselves when 
we stand before the world as loyal disciples of 
Jesus Christ. We sonretimes resent criticism, but 
do our critics really demand any more of us than 
our loyalty to Christ demands? And is there not a 
grave danger of wounding the idealism of some 
one who takes the teaching of the gospel at its 
face value?” 
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THE -MIRROR 


HE Lady, all in dainty white, sat on the 
porch one summer afternoon, dreamily 
watching the passing automobiles and 
the few straggling pedestrians going 

slowly by in the heat. She was some- 

what of an invalid; her book had grown 
heavy to her hand and tiresome to her mind, and 
so she let it lie face downward on her lap. 

The side gate clicked, and a pleasant-faced little 
girl came up the walk, followed by a little boy of 
about the same age. As they came nearer The Lady 
recognized the little girl as a familiar figure—a 
figure that always hurried by clinging to the skirt 
of her mother, who always rapidly propelled a 
baby buggy. When the children reached the steps, 
the little girl, with an ingratiating smile, asked if 
they might play house on her porch. The Lady, 
smilingly consenting, drew her chair to one side, 
while the children sought the end of thé porch. 
The little girl, taking the lead, climbed with some 
difficulty into a chair, with her doll clasped tight 
in her chubby arms; the little boy, following her 
instructions, climbed into the chair beside her and 
solemnly awaited developments. He did not wait 
long. 

“I tell you I want some money. I’ve dot to have 
somethin’ besides just enough to run the house on. 
You talk etonomy, etonomy, and save and save, 
but I don’t notice you savin’ anythin’. You eat 
more than all the rest of us put together, and you 
want the best, too. Butter it must be. No butterine 
for you! And the very best of toffee. A roast every 
Sunday, and baton for bretfast, and me without a 
decent dud to my back. You can smote, smote, 
like a chimney, and I tan’t have ten cents to go to 
a movie. You tan just tay home and tate tare of 
the baby. Why should I tate tare of him all the 
while and let you dad? He’s just as much your 
young one as he is mine. That’s right, sit there 
and never say a word! A lot of dood it ever does 
for me to talk to you!” 

The little girl jumped down from her chair, 
violently stamped her foot and rushed away, 





























followed by the round-eyed boy, leaving a some- 
what thoughtful Lady, all in dainty white, alone, 
with the shadowy leaves swaying on the porch 
floor, the passing automobiles and the straggling 
pedestrians going wearily by in the heat. 
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NOISE AND COLOR IN MARTINIQUE 


C tiniaue wa thought that the island of Mar- 
tinique was inhabited only by women, says 
Mr. William Beebe in the American Museum 
Journal, and to this day the market place sug- 
gests the idea. It is a place apart from all the rest 
of the city. In the early morning, before the gaudy 
shutters are taken down, the streets are quiet— 
the callous soles of the passers-by make the merest 
velvet shuffling, and only an occasional cry of the 
vender of fruit or cakes breaks the stillness. When 
you are yet half a block from the market you be- 
come aurally aware of it: the air is filled with a 
subdued hum, an indefinite murmur that might as 
well be the sound of tumbling waters as of human 
voices. After the aural comes the olfactory zone, 
in which fish, vegetables and spices vie with one 
another for supremacy. 

The colors of the fruits are like the colors of 
flowers: melons white with a delicate fretwork of 
green; brilliant red peppers like scarlet passion 
flowers; tiny bits of garlic, lilac-tinted. The fish 
have the hue of sunsets on their scales, and the 
most beautiful, the angel fishes, are three for a 
penny, while the uglier, more edible ones, are six- 
pence each. Beauty is rated at inverse value here. 

One day the artist and I went to the market and 
sat in chairs in a tiny phar- 
macist shop, and were at 
once the centre of a chatter- 
ing, staring throng, a kalei- 
doscope of shifting colors. 
We shoved and dismissed to 
no avail; then the owner of 
the shop, with a gentle “‘Per- 
mittez-moi!”’ threw a pailful 
of not-too-clean water over 
the crowd, including the art- 
ist and myself. The mob 
scattered, shrieking, and for 
a short time the surround- 
ing space was open. Soon a 
larger crowd gathered, while 
the still dripping units of 
the first smiled expectantly 
in the offing. The second 
dispersal had a legal origin ; 
the market policeman stole 
quietly along the wall of the 
shop and hurled himself like 
a catapult, butting goatlike 
into the heart of the crowd. 
Half a dozen fat negresses 
toppled over, and cassava, 
tin cups and stray fishes flew 
about. Even those who lost 
all their purchases showed 
no resentment, but only a 
roaring appreciation of the 
joke. In the rush we were 
almost upset with the crowd, 
and we began to look for- 
ward with dread to any more 
strenuous protection of our 
comfort. 

The little mulatto pharmacist who had thrown 
the water seemed to profit by our presence, for a 
number of interested onlookers who had pushed 
into the shop to watch us from behind, when cor- 
nered and hailed by the irate owner;stammeringly 
asked for some small thing, by the purchase of 
which they bought their liberty. The business of 
the little shop was worthy of anyone’s whole at- 
tention. A clerk was pounding up a prescription in 
a@ mortar, and when he reached out for something 
with which to scrape the sides clean a playing 
card was the nearest object. Within the next fifteen 
minutes eight or ten different prescriptions, pow- 
ders and crystals were measured, shaken, mixed 
and scraped with the same card. The combination 
of ingredients that the last purchaser obtained 
must surely have had some radical effect on his 
system—salubrious or otherwise. 
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NOT GUILTY 
Su: enterprising reminiscences of the Eng- 





lish courts have recently been written for 

Blackwood’s Magazine by Mr. J. A. Strahan. 
One of them concerns a man who was accused of 
stealing a gold watch and chain. He wanted my 
friend, Geoghegan, to defend him, writes Mr. 
Strahan, but said that he was too poor to pay even 
a reasonable fee. Geoghegan, in his generous way, 
said that he would take a brief from the dock. 
After he had received. the brief he had an inter- 
view with the prisoner and came away convinced 
that the prosecution was a piece of malignant re- 
venge by a former friend. He defended with fervor, 
and the jury acquitted. The next day he had a 
letter from his dock client saying how grateful he 
was for Geoghegan’s kindness, and asking him 
to accept a small present in place of the fee he 
could not pay. Later, the present arrived by regis- 
tered post. It was the stolen watch and chain. 

Geoghegan of course handed the watch and 
chain to the police, who restored them to the right- 
ful owner; for, whether the thief knew it or not, 
his acquittal, although it secured him from further 
prosecution for the theft, did not make the prop- 
erty his. 

I remember being told of a somewhat similar 
case in which the charge was one of stealing a 
pair of breeches. A young barrister defended and, 
much to his delight, won an acquittal. The pris- 
oner, however, showed no desire to leave the dock. 

“You are free, my man,” said the young counsel. 

“Td rather wait till the prosecutor leaves,” whis- 
pered the client. 

“Why?” 

“Because I have them on.” 


as) 
THE ART OF SPY DROPPING 


WO problems that faced the Allies early in 

the war were how to get a sufficient number 

of trained spies and how to land them in 
enemy territory. The British attempted to solve 
the first problem by adding to their native, volun- 
teer spies a number of professionals. But that 
plan had its drawbacks. 

The professional spy is usually a man or a woman 
without a country, well educated, a clever linguist, 
and equal to almost any emergency, but often 
unprincipled. In many instances he works for 
the country that bids the highest for his services, 
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and it sometimes happens that a spy in the em- 
ploy of one country is actually an enemy spy. 

The British solved the problem of landing the 
spies in enemy territory more easily. They turned 
the task over to the Royal Flying Corps. Capt. 
X—was selected as the first spy-dropping pilot. 
His orders, says Mr. Wendell D. Howie, who was 
an officer-pilot in the Royal Flying Corps, were to 
fly over the lines about dusk, with the spy in the 
observer’s cockpit, select a lonely spot on Ger- 
man territory and land. Then the spy would climb 
out of the machine and the captain would fly back 
to the British lines alone. 

The plan worked very weil until one evening it 
happened that the spy the captain was taking to 
Germany was actually a German spy—one of the 


“double-crossing” kind. The captain flew over to | 


Germany and landed as usual. In coming down, 
however, he throttled the engine too low, and it 
stopped. 

There was no way for the captain to start his 
engine unless some one should swing the propeller 
of the machine. He was about to enlist the services 
of the spy, when the man, seeing the plight the 
captain was in, started to run, and began to shout 
at the top of his voice. His evident purpose was to 
attract attention and have the machine captured 
and the pilot taken prisoner. 

“Come back!” shouted the captain. 

The spy paid no heed to the command; so the 
captain turned a machine gun upon him and fired 
a burst of rounds over his head. That halted the 
spy, who returned to the machine with very poor 
grace. Capt. X—— compelled him to swing the 
propeller of the machine and start the engine. As 
the captain left the ground he riddled the traitor 
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with bullets and left him dead in the lonely field. 
When Capt. X—— returned and reported what 
had happened, general headquarters decided that 
some other method of spy dropping would have to 
be used. It was decided to equip the spy with a 
parachute. Then the pilot would fly over, as in the 
past, and at a signal from him the spy would jump 
out of the machine and float to the ground. 

That plan failed from the start, for every spy 
that was taken over by the captain was afraid to 
jump when the crucial moment arrived, and the 
captain was compelled to return without having 
discharged his duties. 

While pondering over the situation, Capt. X—— 
thought of a plan that solved the problem. Bombs 
are carried in specially made carriers underneath 
aéroplanes, and are released when the pilot pulls 
a lever. Capt. X—— had a wire basket fitted under- 
neath his aéroplane large enough to hold a spy 
and his parachute. When the time for release 
came, the captain, at a pull of a lever; could send 
Mr. Spy floating down to the ground. The plan was 
put into use and worked splendidly. From that 
time on the greatest sport in any part of the flying 
service was to be attached to a spy-dropping squad- 
ron, to take thrilling rides over the lines just at 
dusk and then watch Mr. Spy go sailing down to 
the ground far below. 

The Germans believed that they were the first 
to use parachutes from aéroplanes; the truth of it 
is, however, that parachutes were in use in the 
spy-dropping squadrons of the Royal Flying Corps 
for many months before the Germans conceived 
of the plan. 
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SPINNING STEEL 


TEEL for wire making is delivered to the wire 
mill in bars four inches square, a yard long 
and about one hundred and fifty pounds in 

weight. The wire makers bring the bars to a white- 
hot, pliable condition, then run them through a 
series of grooved rolls in the rod mill. It forms 
them into rods of lead-pencil size that are con- 
veyed through a pipe to a mechanism that coils 
them into bundles. The rods are then carried on 
moving platforms to the open air and cooled. From 
that point on, says the Scientific American, the 
wire makers bring the metal to its_final shape 
while it is cold by the wire-drawing process. 

The bundles are first immersed in a vat of dilute 
sulphuric acid, called a pickling solution. Then 
after most of the acid is got rid of in a hot-water 
bath, the rods are run very slowly under successive 
sprays of water. The rods are then dipped in milk 
of lime to neutralize any remaining traces of acid, 
in order to protect them from further atmospheric 
action, and to provide them with a lubricant during 
their subsequent passage through the steel die. 
Brittleness is next overcome by baking the lime- 
coated rods for several hours in an oven at a tem- 
perature of four hundred degrees; after that they 
are ready to be drawn into wire. 

A wire-drawing die is a solid piece of steel with 
a number of round, tapered holes—that is, smaller 
on one side of the die than on the other. The die is 
clamped in a vise, and the end of the rod forced 
through one of the holes. The projecting end is then 
fastened to a revolving drum that pulls the entire 
length of the rod through the die. It is now wire— 
round, smooth and without kinks. It is drawn 
through one die after another, each smaller than 
the one before, until it is reduced to the required 
size. The reducing process also makes the wire 
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harder, for the steel becomes packed together more 
tightly as it passes through the die. 

If the drawing process were continued long 
enough, the wire would become brittle. It is there- 
fore necessary to stop drawing and run the bundles 
through an oven to anneal the wire and to make it 
soft. Finally, the wire passes through a molten zine 
galvanizing bath and runs through a shredded 
asbestos wiper that carries off the surplus zinc. 
It is then cooled and wound on reels. 
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CATERING FOR COUSIN ORISSA 


“e ELL,” admitted Mrs. Bonney, settling 
back with a long sigh on the cushioned 
window seat as the departing hack 

rounded a corner and disappeared, “I’m sorry, 

one way, to see the end of Cousin Orissa’s visit, 
but —” 

“T know! Don’t I know!” sympathized Mrs. 
Binns, who had run over to say good-by to Orissa, 
who was cousin to both. ‘‘I had her for a fortnight 
first, remember. Of all the maddening people to 
cater for!” 

“And she thinks she makes it all right by just 
smiling amiable and saying, ‘Now, you mustn’t 
mind me; my tastes are a little peculiar, but as 
long as I have plenty of good bread and butter I’m 
perfectly satisfied,’ said Mrs. Bonney, adding 
with emphasis, “but she isn’t!” 

‘Indeed she isn’t, Sysan,’’ agreed Mrs. Binns. 
“She pecks at the good bread and butter with a 
canary-bird appetite, casting a pained and inquir- 
ing eye on dish after dish she doesn’t like, and 
then when dessert comes in, 
and one starving but hopeful 
glance shows her she does 
not like that, either — well, 
the tone in which she re- 
sumes the conversation is so 
heroically brisk and cheer- 
ful you’d like to die!” 

Susan Bonney chuckled 
richly. “You’ve hit her off to 
a T! My stars, Almira, what 
do you suppose her ma was 
thinking of when she was 
little to let her start in ac- 
cumulating such a pack of 
notions? I most believe by 
this time Orissa has more 
ean’t-eats than cans!’’ She 
began to count off on her 
fingers, “Pork — cabbage — 
cheese—salad —’’ 

Mrs. Binns took up the cat- 
alogue: “ Pickles, because 
they hurt her throat; and 
anything with ginger in, be- 
cause it makes her tooth 
jump; lobster, because once, 
twenty years ago, she most 
died of colic after eating it 
at a chureh festival, along 
with ice cream and choco- 
late and baked beans and 
strawberries, and a few 
other such trifling extras —”’ 

“And tomatoes, because 
there’s something in the acid 
that shrivels your insides 
and kills you in slow agony; 
yes, tomatoes were the worst, in our family. We 
like them as a vegetable, and we like them in salad, 
and a lot of other ways.” 

‘With us it was vanilla,” observed Mrs. Binns 
reminiscently. “It’s the flavoring we most always 
use, and none of us favor almond much, although 
we did keep on with it faithful to please Orissa.” 

“There’s lemon you could have used, and cinna- 
mon and nutmeg.” 

“Lemon’s as acid as tomato, and spices dry your 
blood up. I’m surprised at you, Susan!” 

Mrs. Binns and Mrs. Bonney smiled at each 
other understandingly. 

“Theophilus says,” remarked Mrs. Binns as she 
rose to go, “that he wouldn’t lament if Cousin 
Orissa should be shipwrecked on a desert island, 
with nothing to eat but plain breadfruit and bana- 
nas—and if she didn’t like them, she could go 
without. He said he wasn’t cruel, either, for he 
was perfectly certain she wouldn’t go without.” 

“You tell Theophilus,” said Mrs. Bonney as her 
plump shoulders shook with comfortable mirth, 
“that there’s been plenty of times I could have 
wished Orissa on a desert island, too.” 

“So could I,” confessed Mrs. Binns. “I certainly 
do love Orissa better at a distance, where I have 
not the feeding of her.” 
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A TUG OF WAR WITH AN 
ARMADILLO 


V Fm he was a small boy, Mr. W. H. Hud- 
son, the author of Far Away and Long 
Ago, came to grief while he was attempting 

single-handed to capture an armadillo. One day, 
he says, I was standing on the mound at. the side 
of a moat, some forty yards from where men were 
at work, when an armadillo bolted from his earth 
and, running to the very spot where I was stand- 
ing, began vigorously digging to bury himself in 
the soil. 

Neither men nor dogs had seen him, and I at 
once determined to capture him unaided by anyone. 
I imagined that it would prove to be a very easy 
task. Accordingly, I laid hold of his black, bone- 
cased tail with both hands and began tugging to 
get him off the ground, but could not move him. He 
went on digging furiously, and getting deeper and 
deeper into the earth, and I soon found that in- 
stead of my pulling him out he was pulling me in 
after him. It hurt my pride to think that an animal 
no larger than a cat was beating me in a trial of 
strength, and I held on more tenaciously than ever 
and tugged and strained more violently, until—not 
to lose him—I had to go down flat on the ground. 

But it was all for nothing. First my hands and 
then my aching arms were carried down into the 
earth, and I was forced to release my hold and get 
up to rid myself of the mould that he had been 
throwing up into my face and all over my head, 
neck and shoulders. 


THE REWARD OF POLITENESS 


HEY were entertaining the minister at din- 
ner, according to the London Telegraph, and 
after dessert little Johnny said: 

“Won’t you take another piece of pie?” 

The minister laughed. “Well, Johnny,” he said, 
“since you are so polite, I will have another.” 

“Good! ”’ said Johnny. “ Now, ma, remember 
your promise. You said if it was necessary to cut 
into the second pie I could have another piece!” 
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Maurice and Dot were red in the face, but they | rushed to the pony’s head and threw both | held three passengers instead of two. ‘‘This 
held on pluckily and did the best they could. | arms round his neck. ‘‘O Sparkle!’’ she cried. | is Patty Doane, mother,’’ Dot explained. 

At the end of a mile Sparkle gave his head; Maurice and Dot stood silently by; they| Patty looked bashful again. ‘*Sparkle would 
another toss and swerved again, this time to | realized what had happened. The pony had | not come back without me,’’ she said. ‘‘May 
the right; through a wide-open gate he ran brought them back to the place where he be-! I stay till he stops being homesick ?”’ 
and down a level lane. A minute later he! longed. Dot’s face shone at the warm welcome that 
pulled up short in front of a white farmhouse. Presently the little girl left Sparkle and| Patty received. ‘‘A girl is even better than a 
Maurice and Dot drew a long breath and came toward the two strangers. pony,’’ she declared. 
climbed out of the cart. | ‘*¥You must think me very impolite,’’ she} Before the summer was over, Sparkle was 

Inside the house some one ran downstairs | said bashfully; ‘‘but I couldn’t think about} hardly able to tell which of the two places 
two steps at a time; then the front door was | | anything but Sparkle, at first. He is my pet| was his real home. He would travel in one 
flung open. A girl about Dot’s age came run- | of all the ponies.’ direction as well as in the other. And Maurice 
ning out, She did not look to right or left, but | When the turnout reached home at sunset it | and Dot forgot they had ever been lonesome. 
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FLYING 


BY VIRGINIA G. STANARD 


You do not need an airplane 
To skim above the world: 
A tall tree and a strong bough, 
And a long rope curled — 
And whisk, your toes are near the 
clouds, 
Your skirts are in the sky! 
You do not hav i 
To fly, a ote , F O far a-way in a trop-ic land A cam - eldweltcon-tent-ed; He did - n’t mind the 


6° 2. ‘*Thoughstrangersclaimthe heat to be But lit - tle less than cru - el, It’s real - ly quite a 


SPARKLE 


BY IDA M. KIER 


\ K HEN the Jervey family moved up 
into the mountain country for a 
year, so that Mrs. Jervey could 

have the cool, bracing air, Maurice and Dot 
were very lonely. They missed their play- 
mates and found the wide hills very differ- 
ent from the cosy village streets that they an 
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had been used to. == == SS > SS. =: a <==, [ Deseel E==2 ~ 
‘*Would a pony help ?’’ their father asked == -o-_—_|* 6 _, #16 g _—= =" 1 + y—| 
one day. -s by 
Maurice brightened up at’ once. ‘*I should des -ert sand That stretched for miles on ev’ry head ae said he, ‘* i un - der-stand It can-not be pre-vent-ed.” 
think it would,’’ he said. ‘‘A pony’s as boon,”’ said he,‘“To im - pe - cunious chaps like me, When times are hard, Because,you see, We save so weer in fu- el!” . 


good as another boy. ’’ 

Dot was not so sure that a pony was as 
good as another girl, but she looked very 
much interested. 

A few days later the pony came, hitched 
to a little cart. ‘‘I’ve hired him for the 
summer,’’ Mr. Jervey said. ‘‘ Now go ahead 
and enjoy him.’’ 

The children stroked the pony’s shaggy 
brown coat and asked his name. 

But their father had forgotten it. ‘‘ It 
seems to me I heard somebody call him 
Sparkle, ’’ he said doubtfully. ‘‘The family 
that owned him have a pony farm, but they 
didn’t want to part with this fellow,’’ he 
added. 

Dot looked up quickly. ‘‘Was there a 
little girl in the family ?’’ she asked. 

Her father thought there was. ‘‘ About 
your size,’’ he added. 

‘*We’ll keep on calling him Sparkle,’’ 
said Maurice. ‘‘Come on, Dot, let’s take a 
drive. ’’ 

Dot climbed into the red cart, but she 
could not stop thinking about the little girl 
in the family that Sparkle had belonged to. 
What was her name, she wondered, and 
how could she bear to give up her pony? 

For the first few days they drove only 
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round the yard and the stable lot; their clouds that hide the ge-nial sun;And as for rain—well, I for one—don’tlike to get my feet wet!”’ 

father thought it best for them to become _ — 
acquainted with the pony before they drove 

him in the public road. 

Sparkle was gentle and affectionate, but —"-¢ 
for some reason he did not seem happy. f 4, 
He held his head down, and his eyes looked oe 
mournful. 


‘*He’ll be happy as soon as we can drive 
him down the road and let.him shake his 
heels, ’’ said Maurice. 

They decided to celebrate their first long 
drive by having a picnic on a big rock 
beside the road about half a mile from 
home. As they drove off in the red cart 
Sparkle’s harness glittered, and Dot, who 4. “There is - n’tmuch so - ci - e - ty, Theplace is un- fre-quent-ed; But that is all the same to me,From 
was to drive first, held her head high with 
pride. 

Sparkle went much faster than he had 
gone in the yard. ‘‘I knew he wanted more * 
room,’’ said Maurice. ‘‘Go it, Sparkle!’’ i i T 

The pony shook himself and struck intoa 
fast trot and then into a gallop that grew 
faster as they went. His mane shook, and 
the pebbles flew from under his little feet. 

‘* Be careful, Dot,’’ warned Maurice. 
‘*We don’t want to have a spill.’’ 

All at once Sparkle gave his head a toss 
and swerved to the left, where a road turned 
out of the highway. Dot pulled hard on the 
right rein, but Sparkle only went faster - cial «nf . > ons “sy 
suit fakes aah dee bs. cag so-cial du-ties I am _ free, Andwhile I have my health,”’ said he, I’m bound to be con-tent - 
Maurice grasped the reins, but it was no 
use. The more he pulled in one direction 
the harder Sparkle pulled in the other. 

‘*‘Why—he’s running away !”’ gasped Dot. a 

Maurice was still yanking at the reins. 
‘*Almost!’’ he panted as he pulled. 

On and on they went. The picnic apples 
were rolling round in the bottom of the cart. 


f 
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PLAYING 
BETTER 
BASEBALL 


Outfielding” 


T: qualify for the outfield—the last 
line of baseball defense —a player 
should have speed, judgment and 
throwing power. Of the three, speed can 
possibly be dispensed with; but the other 
two are essential. The combination of good 
judgment and a trusty throwing arm will 
compensate for many shortcomings—will, 
in fact, produce an outfielder of the first 
class. Add speed to those qualifications 
and you have an exceptional outfielder. 














of the box will keep the plate holder in 
place. For focusing, lay a plain ground 
glass on the ledge where you intend to 
place the plate holder. Fit the small end 
of the box with a block of wood that has a 
hole through it of sufficient size to let it 
slide over the upper end of the microscope 
tube. When you use the contrivance, insert 
the eyepiece through the box. You will 
have to learn the right length of exposure 
by experience; it will depend in part on 
the light and in part on the nature of the 
object to be photographed. No very high 
powers can be used with such an outfit, 
but small insects and parts of larger ones 
make interesting pictures. From the neg- 
atives so obtained you can make lantern 
slides. 

Another way of making “a white cloud,” 
such as was described in the Boys’ Page 
for February, 1917, is to set up a disk of 
plaster of Paris a little larger than the 
mirror of the microscope. Place it just 
above the mirror, and rub it with a piece 
of ground glass as often as it becomes 
soiled. It will be an excellent reservoir of 





An English cricketer, watching baseball 
for the first time, is astonished at the 
feats of a skillful outfielder who, with the 
greatest ease and a minimum of effort, 
makes seemingly impossible catches. The 
Englishman merely does not understand the intri- 
cate “inside work” of outfield organization that 
has made such spectacular work possible. It is no 
haphazard, guesswork performance. 

There is not much difference in the special re- 
quirements for the three outfielders. A man re- 
mains a left fielder or a right fielder because he 
has become accustomed to that side of the dia- 
mond. Right fielders, and also left fielders to some 
extent, have to handle more curving drives than the 
centre fielders do, and each outfielder has slightly 
different throws to make; but all the underlying 
principles are the same. 

Determining the position of the outfielder is a 
matter of the greatest importance, for on the 
proper solution of the problem depends a player’s 
effectiveness. There are two things to take into 
consideration —the natural ability of the fielder 
and the probable direction and distance of the hit. 

The three recognized depths of outfield play are 
near distance, about seventy feet outside the dia- 
mond; middle distance; about one hundred and 
twenty feet, and far edge, about one hundred and 
seventy feet. A fielder plays near, middle or far 
according to his own ability and the probable length 
of the hit. If a fielder has speed and is able to 
handie balls in front of him better than over his 


head, he plays deeper than a player who may not: 


have se much speed but who can go back for the 
ball. Some’ fieiders can go in any direction with 
equal confidence. A young player should discover 
what he can naturally do best; although he should 
not be content with his deficiencies, yet in any 
contest he should consider his natural fielding 
ability—near, middle or deep. 

The probable distance of the hit of course 
modifies the first consideration. A hitter who holds 
his bat close to the end and swings hard will pre- 
sumably hit farther than one who “chokes’’ his 
bat and merely tries to meet the pitch. Moreover, 
a right-hand hitter will seldom hit so deep into 
right field as into left or centre; with a left-hand 
hitter the opposite is true. Every good outfielder 
makes a point of learning as much as he can 
about the way each of the opposing batsmen hits. 

Perhaps, too, the state of the game may demand 
a change of position in respect to depth for at least 
one fielder. With a runner ready to score from third 
on a hit or a sacrifice fly, or from second on a hit, 
one outfielder may play in close for a possible 
short hit, while the others play deep. In that case 
the centre fielder is usually the one to come for- 
ward. Then in the event of a short hit he can come 
in fast and take chances on fielding cleanly for 
the sake of a possible play at the plate. 

It is also important to know the probable direc- 
tion of a hit. The outfield should never lose track 
of what the battery is doing. As it is impossible 
to see the catcher’s finger signals, the outfield 
generally gets the signal for a movement to the 
right or to the left from the shortstop or second 
baseman, or from both. Some teams have the 
catcher give the right or left signal by some peculiar 
movement of his glove. That system better fixes 
the responsibility for the signal’s being given, but 
sometimes a batter gets in the line of vision; and 
so most teams use the relay system. When the out- 
fielders get the signal to right or left, they begin 
to move in that direction on the pitcher’s motion 
to deliver, or at least they take a stance that will 
enable them to start in that direction quickly. 


JUDGING FLIES 

The preliminary stance of an outfielder is al- 
ways with one foot forward, facing in the direction 
of the expected hit; he is balanced on his toes 
and is ready to make a quick start. In covering 
flies nothing counts more than the first few steps 
—the swift get-away in the right direction. Most 
tly balls stay in the air less than three seconds. If 
the fielder spends one of those precious seconds 
in hesitation, no amount of speed will make up 
for the lack of judgment and readiness. Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on that point. 

There are aids and hindrances to judging balls 
in the air. The most important of them is back- 
ground. A background should be sought that is 
without sun, heavy shadow or glaring color. A 
fielder, if possible, should not stand in a position 
that Keeps the plate directly in line with any very 
bright or very dark object. A green background 
is the best possible; it rests the eyes and makes 
the ball appear normal. The worst of all is, of 
course, the sun. A fielder is well justified in taking 
an irregular position to avoid running directly 
into the glare of the sun. Some fielders use smoked 
glasses, but that device is usually unsatisfactory 
unless a player has had a great deal of experience 
with them. 


“high sky” is also a great bother. The ball seems 
to hang in the air for ages, and then to come down 
like a cannon ball. Not much ean be done about 
“high sky” except to get ready for the shock and 
to beware lest the ball drop nearer the home plate 
than you expected. The last big hindrance to 
judging fly balls is air currents. When the wind 
‘blows, the experienced outfielder picks a bit of 
grass, tosses it into the air and notices carefully 
both the direction and the strength of the wind. 








GETTING UNDER A HIGH ONE 


If the wind is shifting, he makes the test often, 
for he knows that it may mean the difference 
between a put-out and a safe hit. 


COACHING AND THROWING 

About the most valuable help in going after flies 
is good coaching. A hit starts like a “homer’’; the 
fielder wheels at the crack of the bat and sprints 
without looking. “To your right!” yells his team 
mate, and again, ‘‘Easy.”’ The fielder slows up, 
stretches both hands high over his head and cap- 
tures the ball. The crowd applauds and wonders 
at the fielder’s uncanny instinct: But such an 
occasion as that is not the only case when an out- 
fielder should be coached by his team mate. He 
should have the benefit of such help on every fly. 
He may not need the advice, but he does need the 
encouragement. 

The outfielder, like the defensive quarter back 
on a football team, is the last line of defense; he 
knows that he must stop a rolling ball at all cost. 
Failure to stop a grounder is a far worse error 
than mufling a fly. It means an extra base for the 
runner at the very least. An infielder is taught 
form in handling grounders; an outfielder is taught 
that grounders must be stopped, form or no form— 
anything, so long as the ball does not get by. 

Whatever ball comes to the outfield, every 
player should know who is to take it, and the 
next nearest player must back him up. An ironclad 
rule of baseball is for some one to call out on a fly 
ball, “I’ll take it!” That applies to the infield as 
well. Nothing is so demoralizing to a team as to 
have a ball drop untouched between two players, 
or, worse, to have two fielders come together with 
a crash, at the risk of broken bones, to say nothing 
of the play. When a man calls, “I'll take it!” he 
goes after the ball, and all of his team mates do 
something else that is useful. In the outfield the 
rule applies to grounders as well as to flies. Some- 
body has to back up. 

The outfielder makes his throw overhand, with 
plenty of arm, shoulder and body behind it. It is 
always low rather than high. A baseman wants a 
low throw to make a put-out; he cannot go “bal- 
looning” after a “rain fetcher.’”’ The throw as 
made to the plate is always on the bounce, as it 
is to the bases if they are distant—that is, second 
and third base. An outfielder almost never throws 
to first base. Once in a great while the right 
fielder, playing close, has a fair chance to try an 
assist at first; the centre 
and the left fielder never 





COMING IN FOR A LOW DRIVE 


a ball if it happens to come his way. When the 
ball does come he is ready to act instantly. 

If by any chance an outfielder has lost his sense 
of the situation, there is only one thing for him to 
do—run the bali in. He should start with it toward 
the diamond until he sees where to throw. That 
has the effect of holding up a base runner, and at 
the same time the fielder gets a moment to collect 
himself and to find out where tie play isNOut- 
fielders should coach one another, too, about the 
situation. A warning, ““He’s taking third,” is more 
useful than a glimpse into the grand stand. 

The alert outfielder backs up the nearest in- 
fielder when the ball is thrown to catch a runner 
at a base or when a grounder is hit. He may do 
such “backing up” uselessly a hundred times, but 
on the hundred and first time the infielder makes 
an error, the ball gets by, and then the outfielder 
saves the day! 

The outfield is a highly organized triumvirate. 
The last line of defense calls for a quality of 
strategy equal to that of the battery in front; and 
although it is called upon less often, it is not less 
worthy. The “shoe-string” catch that our English 
cousin cheered and the throw to the plate that 
followed—a true bull’s-eye to the catcher’s knee 
—were not the lightning-flash inspiration of a mo- 
ment. Good outfielders are “live wires,” but the 
electricity that animates them was generated in a 
dynamo called practice. 
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CONTRIVANCES FOR YOUR 
MICROSCOPE 


HE boy who has the habit of saving odds 
| and ends and the knack of using them gets 
his reward in the many happy hours that he 
spends with his inventions. The following are some 
of the ways in which lenses, pieces of tubing, bits 
of brass, parts of bicycles and other odds and ends 
can be put to use. The Companion describes them 
especially for the benefit of the boy who has a 
microscope and who is interested in using it in the 
practical and instructive ways described in the 
series of three articles on the microscope printed 
in the Boys’ Pages for January, February and 
March, 1917. 
If you have a little bull’s-eye lens, you can mount 
it for use as an illuminator for opaque objects. 
From some stiff brass 





do. 

The throw to the plate 
must be well-nigh perfect 
or it is useless. Wind, 
angle, condition of the 
diamond for the bounce 
and the throwing ten- 
dency of the fielder are 
some of the elements that 
affect it. The hardest 
labor that Hercules could 
have been put to would 
have been throwing a per- 
fectly accurate ball; but 
that is approximately 
what the outfielder must 
do. He must deliver a 
perfect overhand ball 
without any slicing or 
pulling—a ball that trav- 
els on a line with one 
bounce straight to the 
catcher’s knee. It is not 
easy. Practice is the only 
helper—that and atten- 
tion to the forces that 
would drive the ball from 
its course. If an outfielder 
finds before a game that 
because of wind or his 
own arm his throw to the 
plate is falling off or curv- 
ing, he must allow for it 
on the “play in the ninth.” 


KEEP AWAKE 








wire make two rings just 
a trifle smaller than the 
rim of the lens, and let 
each of the rings have 
the two ends of the wire 
extend backward about 
an inch. Solder the two 
rings together all round 
on the outside, leaving 
the space between them 
inside as a groove to hold 
the lens. Then bind the 
ends of the four wires and 
solder them to a small rod 
that has a thread on it— 
such a rod as you might 
find among sonie cast-off 
bicycle parts. As a coun- 
terbalance for the lens, 
fill an empty cartridge 
shell with lead and drill 
a hole in it so that you 
can screw the rod into it. 
An upright to support the 
lens when in use can be 
made from a similar rod 
set with lead in half of 
an old bicycle bell. You 
can attach the upright 
and the lens rod by means 
of a large cork or a block 
of wood with two holes 
bored in it so that it will 
slide stiffly up and down 
the upright rod and hori- 
zontally on the rod at- 
tached to the lens. 








One of the worst faults 
of inexperienced out- 
fielders is holding the ball 
after a catch. That comes 
from a lack of attentidn 


to what is going on. John Dreamer has not decided | some old, stiff balsam 


beforehand what the situation demands. He has 


| retired from the rude and pushing world to the 


quiet solitudes of high Olympus. He comes to 


| earth suddenly when the ball soars out into his 
A peculiar atmospheric condition known as a | 


part of the field; if he has extraordinary luck, he 
catches the fly, but he then experiences the humil- 
iation of not knowing wherc to throw it and hears 
himself called uncomplimentary names. 

There is no excuse for an outfielder’s holding the 


ball after the catch. He is quite away from any | 


possible play; he has no use whatever for the ball. 


joss of a second. What areal! outfielder does, while 


DO NOT MAKE THE BASEMAN GO 
“BALLOONING” FOR YOUR THROW 





If you wish to cut a sec- 
tion of a hard substance, 
such as a tooth or a piece 
of bone, you can do it in 
the following way: With 
cement the object to a slip 
of glass, and when the balsam has hardened file 
the object until you have very nearly reached the 
middle line. Then polish it on a fine-grit emery 
stone, soften the balsam, turn the polished side 
down and file and polish the other side until you 
have a very thin section. Then remove the balsam 
with turpentine by the aid of gentle heat. Finally, 
mount the section in the usual way in balsam. 

If you are an amateur photographer, you can 
get a good deal of pleasure by combining the 


| camera and the microscope. Make a cone-shaped 
It must be returned to the diamond without the | 


box of light wood and blacken it inside and out. 
Make it of such a size that the larger end will fit 


John Dreamer is fast asleep, is to study the situa- | a four-by-five plate holder. Strong rubber bands 
tion so that he will know exactly what to do with | caught over little nails or screws set into the sides 








light. 

If you own a good microscope, you can 
without much difficulty make a telescope. 
The eyepieces of one are the same as those 
of the other. You need only to buy a good 
telescope objective. One that is two and one half 
inches in diameter and four feet in focal length 
will be very serviceable. Knowing the focal length 
of the objective, make a long box of light wood, 
like a small organ pipe, and in one end put a block 
into which you can fit the objective. If you place 
the block about two inches inside the tube, the 
outer extension will serve both to cut off false light 
and to protect the lens. 

Into the other end of the wooden tube fit another 
bloek, and through it slip a piece of tubing into 
which you can fit the eyepiece of the microscope. 
For general use the low-power eyepiece is the 
best. The whole telescope so made can be mounted 
on a tripod made of wood. You might suppose that 
such an instrument would be too crude for any 
real use; yet if it is made carefully it may be equal 
or superior to telescopes that cost seventy -five 
dollars. But there is no use in making such an 
instrument unless the objective is really a good 
one; everything depends on that. 

To make a dissecting needle suitable for pre- 
paring specimens for examination, set a large- 
sized sewing needle in a wooden handle. In a 
similar way, by breaking off a steel knitting needle 
at the right length and grinding it into shape, you 
can make a useful little knife. If you heat the 
needles and then hammer them out, you can make 
knives of almost any shape. But they should be 
retempered afterwards. 

Balsam for mounting and cementing costs very 
little; but if you know fir trees, you can gather 
enough balsam in a little while to last a lifetime. 
Of course the balsam is too soft at first; but if you 
keep it from dust in a warm place, it will quickly 
harden. 

Ordinary black hairpins are excellent material 
from which to make spring clips to hold balsam 
mounts in place while they harden. 


- a 
Making 


Tissue- Paper Balloons 
It is in the Boys’ Page for June 
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THE CASUAL ANGLER AND THE 
BLACK BASS 


UST why the casual angler usually fishes for 
bass is not difficult to determine. It is because 
vacation time for most boys comes at the same 

time as the open season for bass, and no game fish 
is more widely distributed than the black bass. 


CASTING FROM THE REEL 

It is the purpose of this article to call the atten- 
tion of the casual angler to a method of fishing for 
black bass that is exactly suited to his require- 
ments, and that if practiced with skill almost in- 
variably leads to success. The tackle required is 
simple, and the whole outfit, including the rod, can 
easily be packed in a suit case. The method is best 
known as casting from the reel; and although the 
tackle required is simple, it must be of the right 
sort, or casting with it will be impossible. 

Rods for this sort of bass fishing are known as 
bait-casting rods, and for the purpose of the casual 
angler one of lancewood or greenheart, five and 
a half feet in length, and in three joints, is the 
best. The guides must be large enough to permit 
the line to run freely through them, and the reel 
seat must be above the hand grasp. A very good 
rod of that kind can be had for five dollars. 

A quadruple multiplying reel—that is, one that 
has four revolutions of the spool to one of the 
handle—is absolutely necessary. Reels known as 
casting reels are made specially for the purpose 
and are long between the end plates as compared 
with their height, in order to facilitate “thumbing 
the reel,” a process later to be described. The reel 
should be large enough to hold eighty yards of line. 


GET THE RIGHT LINE 

The line must be of small size, of soft, braided 
silk, without waterproofing or enameling. Size G 
is most used. Such lines come in fifty-yard lengths. 
No other sort can be used, because a waterproofed 
or enameled line will not run freely from the reel 
or through the guides. Make it a point to ask fora 
“bait-casting line, size G.” For obvious reasons 
the line must be thoroughly dried after it has been 
used, or it will soon rot. Simply strip the line from 
the reel and lay it in coils an the floor or on a 
table. 

A few artificial baits complete the outfit. Small 
spoons, preferably with single hooks, are very 
satisfactory; and you should have a few artificial 
minnows, either wooden or weighted phantoms, 
and one or two floating baits. There are scores of 
artificial bass baits, but a few serve every purpose. 
An honest tackle dealer will see that you get a 
zood selection. To cast well small spoons should 
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One Food Cost 


That Stays Down 


CONTINUING ‘THE BOYS’ PAGE "FOR MAY 
Still 5 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats—the food of foods 
—costs you five cents per 1,000 calo- 
ries —the energy measure of food 
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be weighted with a quarter-ounce dipsey sinker 
attached to the swivel. 

It would be difficult to imagine a simpler outfit | 
than that outlined above,—the little five-and-a-half- | 
foot rod, the quadruple reel with size G line, and | 
a half dozen baits,—but it would also be hard to | 
find anything more likely to get the fish, if it is | 
properly used. 








PRACTICING ; 

Before the fisher does any fishing he must learn 
how to cast from the reel. The side cast is easier 
| to learn than the overhead cast. Practice over 
water, if possible; if that is not possible, in any 
place where there is room. If you practice over 
a lawn, use a small dipsey sinker for a casting 
weight. If you cast over water, use a floating 
bait, so that if you foul the cast the bait and line 
will not sink and possibly get fast to the bottom. | 

Put the rod together and place the reel in the 
reel seat so that it is on top of the rod with the 
reel handle to the right. Reeve the line through 
the guides and bend on the casting weight, dipsey | 
sinker or floating bait, as the case may be. See 
that both the click and the drag of the reel are 
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thrown off before you begin to cast. Reel up the value. 
casting weight so that it hangs about a foot from | ? 
the tip of the rod. Keep the thumb of the rod hand | That is one-tenth 


constantly pressed down on the line that is wound 
on the reel. 

Carry the rod behind the body until the tip is | 
below the waistline and points downward and | 
backward; then bring it smartly forward and up- 
ward in the direction you wish to cast. When the 
rod has passed through half of the forward swing 


what meat costs—one- 
tenth what fish costs— 
on the average. 
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the guides, but do not take off all the pressure, for 
that would allow the reel to revolve faster than 
the line pays out and would result in a ‘‘backlash,” 
a tangle‘that requires time and patience to pick 
7 out. Stand sidewise to the direction in which you 
en¢ Tractor Business wish to cast, and let the rod move forward across 
Big expansion of the business follow. the body. 
ng the war has made greaterdemand than | When fishing, as soon as the bait strikes the 
pel (In Fon CWeltetor Fras Bosak | water—in fact, just before that—shift the rod from 
the right hand to the left, grasp it above the reel, 





oats. 


Make Quaker Oats your break- 
fast. Use this low cost to average 
up your food cost. 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, xansas city, mo. 

















DAWN 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


Author of Pollyanna, Just David, 
, Money! Money! 

N Dawn, Mrs. Porter has created 
just such a hero and written 
just such a story as her admirers 

have been hoping for ever since 
the appearance of Just David. The 
hero is a blind boy whose courage 
leads him to a final victory by dedi- 
cating his life to the service of others. 


It is impossible to do justice in 
cold print to the rich sentiment of 
the story, or to the human appeal 
of Keith Burton, the blind boy, and 
Susan the housemaid with a heart 
of gold but a tongue that insists 
upon trying out with amazirfg re- 
sults all the long words she has 
heard. These characters will take 
their places with David and Polly- 
anna as among the most delightful 
of Mrs. Porter’s pen people. Not 
the least appealing element in the 
story is the love of Keith for his 
doctor’s daughter, an exquisite 
romance that runs all through the 
story to a final happy ending. 


HOI RL 


OUR OFFER 


Send us one new yearly sub- 
scription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion with $2.00 to 
pay for it, and we will present 
you with a copy of Mrs. Porter’s 
new story, Dawn, sending the 
Book to you postpaid. This is 
the author’s regular copyrighted 
edition and cannot be purchased 
anywhere for less than $1.50, net. 


GL Lu 





NOTE. The Book is given only to our present sub- 
scribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 
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and begin at once to reel in. Lay the line evenly 
on the reel by guiding it with the thumb of the 
left hand. 


“THUMB THE REEL” 

Learning to “thumb the reel’’—that is, to keep a 
gentle but constant pressure of the thumb on the 
outrunning line—is the important and most diffi- | 
cult thing. Casts of sixty to seventy feet are quite 
long enough, but you will soon learn to cast even | 
farther than that. The best tournament cast is con- | 
siderably more than two hundred feet. But do not | 
try to make long casts; try rather for accuracy. 

So much for the mechanical part of the sport. | 
Successful fishing for black bass depends on know- | 
ing the tastes and habits of the fish, and especially | 
where to look for them. 

In the early part of the open season bass are 
usually to be found in shallow water; and bait 
casting is always most successful in water not 
over twelve feet deep, unless the water is very 
clear. The bait caster may work round the lake 
shore, casting inshore from a boat or out from the 
beach; the former way is the better because then 
you will have deep water in which to play your 
fish. In the summer the bass are in deep water. 
At that time cast far out, let the bait sink well, 
and reel in slowly. In the fall the fish are again 
in the shallows for a time. Rocky or sandy bars 
are always likely places. Bass also love to lie 
among the lily pads; and the bait caster should 
never neglect the places where rushes grow. For 
casting among lily pads and along the lines of 
flags and rushes use a floating bait, which is gen- 
erally successful in shallow water, but seldom in 
deep water. 


THE BEST HOURS FOR FISHING 

In the summer time the best hours for bait cast- | 
ing are-early in the morning and after sundown. | 
Then the bass run into the shallows to feed. Fish- | 
ing on moonlight nights is often successful when 
no fish can be caught in the daytime. The best 
periods for the bait caster to choose for a fishing 
trip are the early part of the open season and the 
time from the second week in September to about 
the middle of October. 

Usually a bass will strike the bait just after it 
drops on the water. The caster must therefore see 
to it that the bait does not lie motionless for an 
instant at the end of the cast; otherwise it loses 
its attraction. Many bass are, of course, taken 
when the fisherman is reeling in, especially if he 
reels rather slowly. When a bass strikes, the fisher- 











man must strike, too, just hard enough to set the | 
hook. After that it is best not to hurry things. Let | 
the fish run, always keeping a taut line, and play | 
him gradually in toward the boat, where he can 
be duly netted and killed at once. It is always 
best to have a net along, and it is certainly best 
to kill a captured fish at once. Nothing is more 
at variance with true sportsmanship than to allow | 
a game fish to die slowly in your creel or boat. 
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HOW TO MAKE A SINGING LOCUST | 
4 ic: is a locust year. In many parts of the | | 


United States the kind that appears every | 

seventeen years is to come round again. The | 
“locust” that you can make out of an empty 
wooden spool, a piece of stout paper, a six-inch 
stick about the size of a pencil and a horsehair 
sings like the real locust that makes the air resound 
with his strident voice on hot summer days. 

Tie the paper firmly over one end of the spool, | 
as shown in the illustration; then make two pin- | 
holes through the paper. Through the holes insert | 
the ends of the hair 
from a horse’s mane 
or tail, preferably one 
that is not less than twelve 
inches long; then push both 
ends of the hair through the 
spool, tie them together and 

draw them gently back to the 

top of the spool. A twig from 

a tree will serve as the stick. 
Peel off the bark for about an inch 
near the end, and on the peeled sur- 
face loop the horsehair. When you 
have moistened the peeled part of 
the stick, whirl it rapidly so that the 
spool flies in a circle, and the result 
will be an exact reproduction of the shrill notes 
of the locust. With practice you can produce the 
familiar singsong and gradual dying-away effects | 
| until the imitation is perfect—or until your mother 
| asks you to stop. 




















Meats Average 50c 
Per 1000 Calories 





Fish Averages 60c 
Per 1000 Calories 





Vegetables Average 50c 
Per 1000 Calories 





Two Dishes—One Cent 


Two big dishes of Quaker Oats 


for one cent. 
costs that. 


Then think what a food. this is. 
The oat is the greatest food that 
grows. It is almost the ideal food 
—nearly a complete food. 


Why, a bite of meat 


In the needed food elements, in- 
cluding minerals, it shows almost 
perfect balance. 





Cost Per 1000 Calories 


Based on Prices at This Writing 


Quaker Oats. r P 4 5c 











Round Steak . ‘ " é aie 
Veal Cutlets ‘ ‘ 4 - S7e 
Average Fish . ‘ P - 60c 
In Squash . P ‘ 3 oe Te 
Costly foods should not be elim- 


inated. Meats and vegetables are 
necessary. 


But remember that Quaker Oats 
costs one-tenth as much. It’s a 
wonderful food and delicious. 


Make it the basis of one meal 
a day. 


Quaker 
Oats 


With That Luscious Flavor 


Get Quaker Oats to make the meal 
doubly delightful. These are flaked 
from queen grains only —just the 
rich, plump, luscious oats. We get 
but ten pounds from a bushel. 


You get all this extra flavor with- 
out extra price when you ask for 
Quaker Oats. 


Prices Reduced to 12c and 30c a Package 


Except in the Far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


(3089) 
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Tbk any questions you wish 
0 | about the contents of Vus page 
They wi be gladly answered. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
TENNIS GAME 
V. Covering the Court 


© the beginner, covering the court seems to 
be nothing more than running here, there 
and everywhere in the attempt to follow the 
ball and hit it. As the player’s skill increases, she 
acquires some idea of anticipating the return and 
after making her own shot moves more or less 
uneonsciously and uncertainly toward the part of 
the court to which the return seems likely to be 
made. That is better than standing still where 
you made your last shot and then rushing furi- 
ously and tardily to the spot where the next shot 
comes. But it is not so good as knowing exactly 
where to be and being there. 

The experience of good players has developed 
a sound principle of court covering that every girl 
who wishes to make the most of her game should 
learn and practice. No one except the real ‘‘crack,”’ 
skillful at half-volleying, can afford to disregard 
it even temporarily. That principle is well illus- 
trated in the diagrammatic picture at the top of 
the page. Except for the occasional so-called 
anticipatory position, when the opponent seems 
confined to a single possibility, there are only two 
sound positions for the singles player who is wait- 
ing for a return. Both are approximately on the 
centre line, one three or four feet behind the base 
line, the other from three to six feet from the 
net. The player who 
hopes to make her 
game better should 
practice taking one of 
these positions imme- 
diately after each shot. 
It makes no difference 
from what part of the 
court the shot is made ; 
run ‘swiftly to one of 
the positions indicated, 
and there wait until 
you see where the re- 
turn is going. Then 
run to meet it. 

A little study and 
experience will show 
why the two positions 
are so sound. The posi- 
tion at the base line is 
the one from which 
you can most easily 
play a ball after the 
bound ; the position at 
the net is the one from 
which you can readily 
hit the ball in the air. 
if you are caught in 
the “no man’s land” 
that lies between the 
two positions, you are 
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A STYLE OF NECKLACE 
THAT IS FASHIONABLE 























THIS PICTURE SHOWS THE TWO CORRECT POSITIONS FOR SINGLES PLAYERS WAITING 
FOR THE RETURN OF THE BALL 





of flowers for decoration and of dainty refresh- 
ments well served; she will realize the advantage 
of making her wares appear to be a part of the 
home furnishings rather than merchandise. If she 
has a little talent of that sort, and a great deal of 
tact, she will sueceed. 
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| A NEW NECKLACE FROM AN OLD 
STRING OF BEADS 


Ti ERE was atime not long ago when a girl 
had a different string of beads for every 
dress. They were usually short strings, and 
gave place to the later and expensive style of long 
strings of graduated beads. But it is now possible 
to convert the old, short strings into the 
fashionable necklaces that are the fancy of 
the present moment. The newest chains are 
made of a combination of ribbon and steel 
and fancy colored beads, in the porportion 
of about two thirds ribbon and one third 
beads. 

For the string of beads here illustrated 
you will need three quarters of a yard of 
black grosgrain ribbon three eighths of an 
inch wide, from a dozen and a half to two 
dozen black beads, nine or more large fancy 
colored beads and a few small steel beads. 

Sew a narrow hem at each end of the rib- 
bon, and through one hem draw the cord on 
which you are to string the beads; it should 
be as large as possible, yet small enough to 
go easily through the smallest beads. On 
each half of the cord run eight steel beads. 
Thread the two ends of the cord in one needle 
and string three more steel beads, so that 
you have a Y-shaped loop. Add a black bead, 
then one of the larger colored beads, another 
black bead and six small steel beads. Go on 
in that way until you have nine groups of 
large beads on the chain. After you add the 
last black bead, string on three steel beads, 
separate the cord into two parts, just as it 
was when you began the chain, string eight 
steel beads on each half of the cord, and com- 
plete the chain by a Y loop that corresponds 





sure to have an awkward shot—either a low | to the Y loop at the beginning. Fasten the cords 


volley, a half volley or a drive made from a con- 
stricted attitude. 
da 


Renovating Summer Dresses 
It is in the Girls’ Page for June 
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A HOME ANTIQUE SHOP 


[The twentieth in The Companion series 
Earning Money at Home] 


| neatly to the other end of the ribbon by stitches 
concealed in the hem. 
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| LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
SUMMER 


| UMMER landscapes offer charming material 
| S for the girl who has a camera; but one of the 
first things she should consider when she is 

| looking for a picturesque subject is whether the 
| attractiveness is owing to color only, or to form 
and to an effective combination of light and shade. 
Since she cannot reproduce the colors of the scene, 


N a quaint, off-the-road New England farmhouse | it is important for her to obtain a pleasing arrange- 
lives a woman who is making a comfortable in- | ment of forms and tone gradations, no matter what 


come by selling antique furniture. Like many 
other successful business ventures, her antique 
shop “happened” ; it was the outgrowth of a small, 
unpremeditated act of hospitality. 

Because she liked old-fashioned things she had 
fitted her living room with antique furniture: there 
were braided and hooked rugs on the bare floor, a 
brass teakettle sang in the fireplace, and Windsor 
chairs stood in an inviting row in front of it. To 
her callers she served tea and cake from Wedg- 
wood china a hundred years old. Her antiques 
had only a slight financial value in her eyes, for she 
had found them in odd places. The village black- 
smith had sold her a Sheraton desk for fifteen 
dollars; her rush-seated chairs had cost her only 
two dollars apiece. 

One afternoon a neighbor brought in a city guest 
for tea. The guest was charmed with the surround- 
ings and lingered on, moving appreciatively from 
one fine old piece to another. At the threshold the 
neighbor turned back and whispered to her host- 
ess. The visitor, it seemed, wanted to buy one of the 
fiddle-backed chairs but hesitated to ask for it. 

The price that her first customer insisted on 
paying for the old chair gave the owner a fifty-per- 
cent profit on her original investment. It did more 
than that: it brought her other customers. From 


| the color effects are. To accomplish that she must 


that unexpected beginning grew a successful busi- | 


ness. 


In the near-by town are many persons who ap- | point makes possible. 
preciate antiques, and their number is increased Although sunshine effects 
every year by summer guests from the city. It has | furnish so many opportuni- 
come to be a favorite habit with them to make up | ties for artistic expression, 
parties and tramp out to the farm antique shop | you must remember that 
for tea. The hostess makes no charge for her hos- | they are only one phase of 
pitality, but few guests leave without buying or | nature’s moods, and that 


ordering something—a rug, a few pieces of china, 
a mirror, a pair of brass candlesticks, or a set of 
andirons. 


the trade of cabinetmaking. Now she uses a shed 


for a workshop, and there her son restores antique | ground. Under such cendi- 
furniture and crates it for shipment. She herself | tions you ean eliminate 


has learned how to restore or reproduce the faded 
or defaced decorations on old painted furniture. 


business, but she prefers to keep the work sub- 
sidiary to her outdoor life. It pays her a profit of 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 

This little enterprise suggests possibilities for 


industries of the mountains of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

A great deal, of course, depends upon the per- 
sonality of the woman behind a venture of this 
kind. One of good judgment will know the value 


keep the composition simple; that is, she must 
| choose a position that allows the eye to go directly 
to the chief object of interest, and then must ex- 
| clude, so far as possible, everything that does not 
directly contribute to the theme. 

Scattered, spotty lighting creates a feeling of 
confusion, whereas broad masses of light and 
shadow with softly graded middle tones are al- 
ways restful and suggest spaciousness and har- 
mony. In summer you can best get the massing of 
light and shade by working during the morning or 


the shadows longer. 

Instruction books for beginners usually advise 
the photographer to have the sun at his back, 
so that it falls directly upon the subject; but 
although that gives the maximum amount of illu- 
mination, it also makes the scene flat and uninter- 
esting. You can get more artistic effects when the 
light comes from one side, or, in some cases, with 
the sun almost in front of the camera, which gives 
prominence to the shadows that fall toward you. 
In the latter case it is necessary to shade the lens 
from the direct rays of the sun in order to prevent 
the negative from becoming fogged, but it is. well 
worth a little extra care to get some of the beautiful 
patterns of sunshine and 





| shadow that such a view- 


| their best on a stormy day, 
| when the details are soft- 

To meet the demands of her growing business | ened by fog; that is espe- 
the woman sent one of her sons to the city to learn | cially true when the interest 


undesirable details farther 
| away. Then, too, the rapid 
To-day she could do twice the present amount of | change in tone that takes 


| ne 
| some compositions are at 


lies wholly in the fore- 


place as the objects recede 
adds to the illusion of dis- 
tance in the finished picture. 


| Amateur photographers 

other places. Every part of the country has some- | who wish to accomplish something better than 
thing that marks its growth and its individuality. | making careless snapshots should have a light 
There are the old silver of the South, the Indian | tripod and a ray filter, both of which can be bought 
products of the West, the products of the home | for a small sum. The tripod is necessary because 


the longest exposure that you can safely make 
when you hold the camera in your hand is not 
enough for some subjects. That is especially 
true of a low-priced camera, because the simple 
lenses with which they are equipped work at a 


the afternoon hours, when the light is softer and | 





THIS BOX IS COVERED WITH AN 
ATTRACTIVE WALL PAPER OF 
CHINESE DESIGN 


| comparatively small aperture, and that means 
| that they let in less light in a given time than a 
| lens of high quality. Moreover, the shutters allow 
only one speed as “‘instantaneous.’”’ But when you 
| make allowance for those facts and give proper 
| exposures, you can do excellent work with a 
| cheap outfit, for there is seldom any reason why 
| you cannot make a timed exposure in landscape 
| work if you have a tripod. 
| The purpose of placing a ray filter over the lens 
is to retard the action of certain colors—especially 
blue and violet—that ordinarily act 
too strongly upon plates and films. 
The filter gives the other tints a 
chance to catch up, so to speak, and 
| so to make a correct impression in 
| proportion to their relative brilliancy 
as the eye sees it. When various 
| colors are translated more correctly 
into their corresponding shades of 
gray, such parts of a view as white 
clouds against blue sky, sunlit foliage 
and bright flowers reproduce much 
more effectively. The ray filters com- 
monly used increase the normal 
length of exposure three or four times, 
but that makes no difference if you are to make a 
time exposure anyway. 

Orthochromatie plates or films are best, espe- 
cially if used with a ray filter. Even without the 
aid of the filter they give better results than ordi- 
nary plates. 

The light is usually strong in summer, but re- 
member that the shadows of landscape subjects are 
also strong.and dark, and that makes the range of 
contrast great. Hence, avoid the mistake of under- 
timing the exposure. The only way to obtain good 
gradation of tone and detail from the lightest to 
the darkest parts of a subject is to allow sufficient 
exposure to penetrate the deep shadows and to 
bring out the detail without forcing the negative 
during development. If you make the exposure 
correctly, you will notice, when you develop it, 
that your whole negative shows a full series of 
soft tone gradations by the time the high lights 
of the subject are darkened enough to print well. 

Owing to the different conditions that you will 
meet, an exposure meter or a set of exposure 
tables will be of great assistance in estimating 
exposures correctly. In general, near-by objects 
| require considerably more exposure than those of 
| 





| similar character at some distance ; and when you 
| work against the light, you should allow at least 
| twice as much time if the dark shadows are near 
| the foreground. 

Finally, if you do your own developing, do not 
| let the negatives become very dense, for over- 
| development makes harsh contrasts. 
| 
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| Japanese Tea Wafers.—Beat the whites of two 
eggs very stiff; add two tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar, two tablespoonfuls of rice flour and 
| one tablespoonful of softened butter. Beat the 
| whole until it is creamy. Line a pan with greased 
paper. Drop the batter on the paper with a tea- 
spoon, and spread it very thin. Bake it in a mod- 
| erate oven until it is of a delicate brown, and 
| while it is still hot roll it up. Keep the rolls tightly 
| covered until they are ready to serve. The amount 
should make about two dozen wafers. 
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A GIFT FOR A GIRL GRADUATE 


MODEST offspring of the carved chest of 
A old-time days is the covered box of card- 

board. Such a box can be decorated so 
| artistically that beauty will be added to its useful- 
ness as a repository for a girl’s small treasures— 
veils, gloves, handkerchiefs and other accessories. 
The box here described is designed as a gift for a 
girl graduate. 
| The material used to cover the box may be 
| either cloth or paper. Plain black, gray or any 
other neutral color makes an effective background 
for bright decorations cut out and applied to the 
background. The Japanese printed linens and the 
| wall papers of Chinese pattern are particularly 
| good. Chinese designs and trimmings are in fash- 
| ion at present and are used in expensive boxes 
| that are shown in the stores. Cretonne, satin or 
heavy wall paper that imi- 
tates the designs of the 
eretonne fabrics can be 
used. 

If you have at hand an 
ordinary box of large size, 
you can ornament it with 
the decorations here de- 
scribed. Otherwise, you 
can make your own box of 
cardboard. To make the 
hexagonal box here illus- 
trated, which is twelve 
inches high and twelve 
inches in diameter, cut out 
six pieces of cardboard each 
six by twelve inches, and 
cover each piece on both 
sides with the material that 
you have selected. Next, 
eut out and cover two hex- 
agonal pieces for the top 
and the bottom of the box. 
The shape can be found by 
marking off on the circumference of a twelve-inch 
circle the radius of that circle, six inches, and 
connecting the points by straight lines. 

Sew the sides of the box firmly together with 
stout thread of a proper color in even over-and- 
over stitches and attach the bottom to the side 
pieces in the same way. The cover should be 
fastened to the frame with hinges made of the 
material or of tape. 














A QUAINT DESIGN 
-IN PINK AND 
GREEN 





It improves both the looks and the usefulness of 
the box to make a lip or flange of strips of card- 
board about three quarters of an inch wide, cov- 
ered with the same material as the box, and long 
enough to make, when sewed together end to end, 
a hexagon just enough smaller than the box to 
slip inside it. The lip, sewed to the under side of 
the cover, fits inside the body of the box and makes 
it dust tight. 

If you wish, you can add handles to the box and 
a small loop to the cover. Make them of the mate- 
rial used in covering or of bright-colored cord car- 
ried through the cardboard and knotted. 
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UNUSUAL NAPERY 


URE linen for table use is now hard to get, 
P for there is little left in the country, and 
what there is is high priced and poor. 
Cotton damask is one of the useful substitutes. 
It costs about as much as linen used to cost, but 
a little handwork will make it into an unusual 


.| luncheon set of cloth and napkins. ' 


Two and one half yards of material a yard wide 
will make a luncheon cloth a yard square and six 
napkins eighteen inches square. Bind 
both the cloth and the napkins with 
straight pieces of chambray of any 
color that harmonizes with your china. 
A yard of chambray is enough. Stitch 
it to the right side of thé napkins, 
mitre the corners and hem it on the 
wrong side. When the binding is fin- 
ished it should be about three eighths 
of an inch wide. . 

In one corner of the napkins and 
in each of the four corners of the 
luncheon cloth baste a conventional- - 
ized flower or fruit made of cham- 
bray in colors. Since the charm of 
the decoration lies in its conventional form, let 
it suggest rather than imitate the flower; and to 
make sure that it is simple choose such things as 
morping- glories or tulips or apples or oranges. 
When the decorations have been basted in place, 
turn in all the edges and sew the chambray neatly 
to the foundation. 

Any of the other substitutes for linen can be 
used in place of the cotton damask; only choose 
something that is soft and not too coarse. 
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HOW TO MAKE A DOLL’S CAP 


Y following the directions here given, any 
B little girl who can make the simplest crochet 

stitches can crochet a cap for her doll. Use 
Saxony yarn and a fine bone hook. Make a chain 
long enough to meet round the doll’s head and to 
fit comfortably when the 
ends are joined to form 
a ring. 

First row. Chain three ; 
make a double crochet 
(thread over the hook 
once) in each stitch of 
the ring; fasten the last 
double into the top of 
the three chain that be- 
gan the row. 

* Second row. Chain 
three; take up only the 
back stitch in the top of 
each double of the pre- 
ceding row, and make a 
double crochet. Fasten 
the last double into the 
top of the three chain to 
complete the row. 

Repeat from * until the 
work will form a square 
when laid flat. Fasten 
off. With the work held flat, sew the cap together 
at the top. Turn the cap wrong side out and turn 
up the bottom to a depth of one third. Bring down 
the points at the top and fasten each one snugly 
under a bow of ribbon. If contrasting colors are 
chosen for the upper and lower parts of the cap, 
the effect will be very pretty. In that case, the 
bows should match the top. 
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TAKING EXAMINATIONS 
SUCCESSFULLY 
Ts come through school or college examina- 





THE CAP CAN 

BE EITHER IN 
ONE COLOR OR, AS 
HERE SHOWN, IN 
TWO CONTRASTING 

COLORS 


tions with flying colors a student must bring 

to those tests far more than a knowledge of 
her subjects. Her physical condition and her men- 
tal attitude toward the tasks at hand are quite as 
important as her intellectual preparation. Many 
a teacher will testify that many of the failures in 
examinations are due, not to a lack of preparation 
in the usual sense, but to the nervous, exhausted 
or otherwise physically unfit condition of the 
student. ; 

One of the preparatory steps in taking exami- 
nations successfully is mastering the art of study- 
ing properly. In her home work the girl must 
train her faculties to distinguish facts that are 
important from those that are unimportant; other- 
wise she will cumber her mind with useless mate- 
rial. In her work in science and in literaturé she 
must learn to observe how things are related to 
one another, or the subject in its entirety will be 
without meaning to her. Likewise, she must learn 
the value of making topical analyses to simplify 
her study, so that the headings and subheadings 
may convey to her eye at a glance the entire 
matter of a given topic. 

Complete concentration of mind is absolutely 
necessary to get good results in studying. You 
cannot take a telephone message correctly and at 
the same time take note of half a dozen other 
things that are going on in the room about you. 
Neither can you settle down and study when a 
hundred little outside thoughts go singing through 
your mind. The candy that you are going to make 
presently; the new hat that you saw downtown; 
the party to-morrow night; the novel that you 
will finish this evening—all those things you must 
instantly banish from your thoughts. It is indeed 
astonishing how much you can accomplish in half 
an hour when you thus make up your mind to give 
your undivided attention to the task at hand. In 
the beginning you will have to exert your will 
power, but the ability to concentrate your mind 
will increase. 

To each student it may be said: Give yourself 
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a fair chance by making all the preparation nec- 
essary. First, see that you come to: the examina- 
tion in good physical condition. It is scarcely 
going too far to affirm that your success will 
depend altogether on whether your physical sys- 
tem is in good order. A blunder that many young 
persons make is to study until a late hour for 
, several nights before their examinations. 
ache, eyestrain or some other form of nervous 
exhaustion 
result, the student goes to her task under a susie | 
disadvantage. 

Avoid getting into a panic. Frequently, just 
before the examination begins, a candidate casts a 
hurried backward glance over the field that she 
has so carefully covered, and because no one fact 
seems to stand out with special clearness in that 
hasty bird’s-eye view she is seized with a sense of 
certain disaster. That student is all but beaten at 
the start. 

A proper mental attitude at the outset is half the 
battle. It is a good plan to stop for a moment and 
consider that there is no réal reason why you 
should not be able to give definite, common-sense 





answers to definite, common-sense questions. | 
When you have realized that, and have resolved | 


not to worry but instead to make every detail of 
your knowledge count, you may call yourself ready 
to take any examination. 

In an oral examination it is imperative that 
you should first grasp a question perfectly; then 
swiftly assemble and organize your ideas before 
you try to answer. To catch the question by the 
tail, so to speak, or to blurt out an answer that 
is only partly coherent, is very little better than 
not answering at all. 

In a written examination the first glance at the 
question paper is the crucial moment of the whole 
test. If you keep your head then, the odds are 
greatly in favor of your success. Do not flounder 
in confusion, wondering where it is best to begin. 
The thing is to begin. An excellent method is to 
read the paper through thoughtfully, and check 
off on the left side of the list those questions that 
you are sure you can answer. Then, if a choice 
of questions is permitted, indicate those of the 
optional questions that you think you can handle 
best. By that method of selection not only will 
you shorten a formidable list but you will give 
your faculties an opportunity to gather themselves 
together and to get a running start. Meanwhile, 
the subconscious mind will have been busily at 
work assembling, assorting and correlating facts, 
and by the time you begin the actual work of 
writing you will already have made a good deal 
of progress. 

The second step should be to choose from the 
abridged list the most favorable question and to 
get to work on it at once. The question that is the 
most favorable to you depends on yourself. One 
student may find it the better plan to get the 
knottiest problem immediately off her mind; an- 
other may prefer to take the easiest first, and 
to turn over the hardest to her valuable coworker, 
the subconscious mind, until later on. 

It is best to begin the work by writing, not by 
weighing; otherwise, there is a temptation to sit 
with pen poised, cudgeling the brain for a proper 
opening sentence. Write something somewhere, if 
it is nothing more than a few words scribbled 
on a scrap of paper. The brain will respond to 
the call and concentrate on that particular phase 
of the subject, with the result that an answer 
will automatically shape itself in your mind as you 
write. 

It is well to outline each answer roughly before 
you consign it to paper; that will prevent many 
mistakes and omissions. Also, when an important 
item in connection with one of the other questions 
occurs to you as you write, do not fail to make a 
note of it for further reference. 

It should go without saying that every candidate 
should. come to a written examination properly 
equipped with paper, pencils, erasers and all the 
other necessary supplies. Nevertheless, adequate 
provision is not always made. Many a mark has 
been lowered by a mislaid compass or a sputtering 
pen. Even though the student may be excused to 
hunt up the required article, she has lost valyable 
time, and often much that is more valuable in the 
way of self-confidence and poise. 

One of the most. important helps in passing an 
examination is close concentration on the subject 
in hand. Focus all your attention on your own 
work. What others are doing or failing to do is of 
no consequence whatever. The examination room 
is one place where it is properly “every man for 
himself.” 

When there is a time limit, it is advisable to look 
at the clock now and then. That will protect you 
from devoting too many minutes to one question 
at the cost of slighting or crowding out other 
questions. The last quarter of an hour is almost 
as difficult as the first five minutes, and equally 
important. About that time comes an impulse to 
relax—to loosen the screws a little, and trust to 
luck for the last few paragraphs. That “slump” at 
the end is a serious danger, common to many 
tasks in life. More than one great business proj- 
ect has failed because the men concerned in it 
weakened in the final fifteen minutes. Lawsuits 
have been lost when nearly won because one 
group of attorneys relaxed before the case was 
closed. 

The student who masters the art of meeting 
examinations properly puts herself well in the 
way of standing them successfully. Besides that, 
she learns lessons that are not in the curriculum, 
for clear judgment, self-control and the ability to 
assemble and organize details are accomplish- 
ments that count far beyond the doors of the class- 
room. 
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FOR THE DOLLS’ TEA PARTY 


than a dolls’ tea party, with tiny'dishes and 
small portions of real food. In one Companion 
household there is a happy way of providing for 
such occasions. The little girl has for her own use 
about a foot of shelf room in the family preserve 
closet on which to keep a separate supply of jams 
and jellies. 
When preserves are being made it often happens 


Te ERE is no greater pleasure for little girls | 


that some fruit, a little riper than the rest, cooks | 
if included with the solid fruit it would | 
mar the appearance of the preserve. Those soft 


to pieces; 


pieces are given to the little girl, who “cans” 
them herself in small bottles or jars. The corks or 
covers are brushed with melted paraffin to make 
sure that the contents will keep. Jellies are put 


into small jars that originally contained peanut | go: 


butter or cream cheese. The child has as much 
fun preparing these as she does in using them. 


Head- | 


| 





paint you buy ? 


ance. 
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What gives you confidence in the quality of the 


You cannot judge the quality of paint by its appear- 
The printed formula on the can means 
nothing to you, unless you are an expert. 


What, then, is the basis of your confidence? There 
is just one true guide to quality—and it is infallible. 


If the name of the manufacturer is one which stands 
for high quality and fair dealing, 


If you have your painting done, ask the painter to use Certain-teed—he will get it for you. 
do the painting yourself, you can buy Certain-teed in any size can, and in all popular shades. 

Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are made for every exterior and interior surface. Each is specially pre- 
pared to give the best and most lasting results for its use. Ask for Certain-teed wherever paints are sold. 
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buying, for the manufacturer’s reputation depends 
upon the quality he puts in his product. 


The name Certain-teed has never been put on any 
product that is not of the highest quality and the best 
value. The very name itself means Certainty of 
quality and guaranteed satisfaction. 


Upon that pledge has been built one of the greatest 
business institutions of America. Wherever you see 
the name Certain-teed, you can place the utmost 


you are safe in confidence in the product. 


If you - 


Certain-teed Products Corporation—Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cittes 


Certain teed 


PAINTS VARNISHES ROOFING & RELATED BUILDING PRODUCTS 








Skin specialists are tracing fewer 
and fewer troubles to the blood— 
more to bacteria and parasites that 
are carried into the pores of the 
skin with dust, soot and grime. The 
following local treatment will clear 
your skin of any blemishes caused 
by this most powerful and persist- 
ent enenly. 


Just before retiring, wash in your usual 
way with warm water and Woodbury’s 

Facial Soap, finishing with a dash of cold 
water. Then dip the tips of your fingers 
iu warm water and rub them on the cake 
of Woodbury's until they are covered with 
a heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each 
blemish with a thick coat of this and 
leave it on for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Then rinse very carefully with clear, hot 
water, then with cold. 


Use Woodbury’s regularly in your daily 
toilet. This will make your skin so strong 
and active that it will resist the frequent 

’ cause of blemishes and clear your skin. 
You will find that fora month or six 








Skin Blemishes 
How to get rid of them 








Equal to Every 
Requirement 


The New Companion 
Sewing Machine is equal to 
every requirement 
.| | of home sewing. It 
is equipped with 
complete set of best at- 
tachments and will yield 

equally good results 

whether the work be the 
finest tucking on sheer ma- 
terial, hemming, ruffling, 
quilting, braiding, up to 
sewing on heavy suitings. 


Try It Three Months Before Deciding 


Our plan makes it possible for you to try this 
high-grade machine in your home for three 
months before deciding. If not satisfactory we 
refund your —7 and take back machine at 
our expense. Full particulars sent upon request. 


Direct to You at a 
Large Saving 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You 


Our unique system of selling direct from fac- 
tory to home effects a large saving for each 
purchaser. We offer a choice of seven styles, 
— foot treadle, electric and rotary 

els, guarantee each machine for twenty- 
five years, and pay all freight charges to your 
nearest freight station. Shipment made from 


















weeks of this treatment and for general 
cleansing use, a 25c cake of Woodbury's 
Facial Soap will be sufficient. Get a cake 
today. It is for sale at drug stores and 
toilet goods counters throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Write today for week’s size cake. — 

For 6c we will send you a trial size cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap large enough 
to last for a week of any Woodbury treat- 
ment, together with the booklet, ‘‘A Skin 
You Love To Touch."’ For 15c, samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, 
Facial Cream and Cold Cream. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 2105 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 2105 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 

















four conveniently located shipping points in 
Eastern, Central and Western sections. 








DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


53rd Year. Young men and young women find here a 
| homelike Rew ery thorough and efficient training in 

every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful | 
| school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, | 
| $325—$400 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
| For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 








Terms before purchasing a new sewing machine. 
| Apost-card request ——— our a silustrated booklet 
| SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 


| Be sure to get Our Liberal Offer and Attractive 


Early HAY- FEVER Cases 


Rose-Cold, June-Cold and similar catarrhal affections } | 
are forms of Hay-Fever. Get Dr. Hayes’ book and || 
learn what you should do for it. The Hayes Method of } | 
treatment cures Asthma and Hay-Fever to stay cured. 
Write for Book and Bulletin Y-193—FREE. 


by return mail. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 











P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 600 Delaware Ave., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Hddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE FAMILY PAGE, THE | 0 
YOUTH’ COMPANION, BOSTONMASS. 
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0 | about the contents of Uus page 





FARM BUILDINGS AND 
LIGHTNING 


Ti E annual amount of damage caused by 
lightning is always far greater in the country 
than in the city, for reasons not difficult to 
understand. In the city are tall buildings that 
have steel frames and trimmings of copper or 
other metal, and that are filled with a network of 
pipes and wires; iron posts bristle along every 
street and support other wires. Thousands of chim- 
neys are all the time sending up columns of hot 
gases. Those things taken together form an im- 
mense group of good conductors by which most of 
the electricity of a highly charged cloud is drawn 
off silently and without detonation. 

In the country all those protections are lacking. 
Trees standing in open fields, and farm buildings, 
offer the most available discharge points, and so 
are most often struck by lightning. 

The indifference of farmers to the danger would 
be almost unaccountable if we were to forget the 
lightning-rod craze of the fifties and sixties, in 
which many farmers were victimized. But much 
has been learned about lightning since then, and 
means of protection have been devised that are 
not only effective but that the farmer himself can 
make and apply. It is almost as unwise for a 
farmer to neglect to apply some sort of lightning 
arrester as to allow his fire-insurance policy to 
lapse. 

Certain principles should be fixed in the mind 
before beginning the work. Roughly they are 
these: 

The downward rush of the electric current is its 
attempt to escape from 
an overcharged cloud to 


| collect dust. To prevent that, slip a paper bag over 
the top of the chopper and fasten it with a string 
or elastic band as near the table as possible, so 
| that everything but the handle is covered. It is 
| best to put on a new bag every time the chopper 
| is used. : 
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Clothesline Games 


They are in the Family Page for June 
e 9 


THE FAMILY POULTRY FLOCK 
Ornamental Ducks and Geese 


MONG the prettiest creatures that wear feath- 

A ers are certain varieties of ducks. Some of 

them, the mandarins and the wood ducks, 

have tiny bunches of gorgeous plumage that make 
them the most beautiful of all waterfowl}. 

The mandarin, which comes from China, as its 
name shows, weighs only a pound or two. The 
variegated colorings of the male include green, 
purple, white and black ; on the heads of the birds 
are crests, and on their backs are little fans that 
they open and close at will. Unlike most ducks, 
the mandarins mate in pairs and for life; for that 
reason in their native land they are carried in 
marriage processions and held in high regard. 

Although the wood duck, summer duck or caro- 
lina duck, as it is variously known, is a native of 
America, it is related 
to the mandarin and 








the moist earth. 

In that rush it will al- 
ways take the easiest 
path. 

A good conductor is 
the easiest path. 

The destructive effect 
of a stroke of lightning 
is the result of its leap- 
ing the gap between one 
conductor and another. 

A flash of lightning is 
like a torrent of water. 
If the conduit is not ca- 
pacious enough to carry 
it off, it will overflow in 
side flashes. 

With those principles 
in mind, let us put up 
our lightning rods. 

Begin with the barn. 
Over it, during a thun- 
der storm, a heavily 
charged cloud may pass. 
The lightning is preparing to leap to the earth, 
and the projecting cupola of the barn shortens 
the leap enough to tempt it. There should be, 
therefore, a projecting point on the cupola. 

First lay a length of No. 3 or No. 4 double-gal- 
vanized telegraph wire—the larger the building 
the bigger the wire—along the whole length of the 
ridgepole of the barn. The simplest way to attach 
it, and one of the best ways, is by galvanized wire 
staples driven into the saddle boards. No insula- 
tion whatever is necessary. The wire can safely 
rest on the roof itself. 

From that longitudinal wire run a point up the 
side or corner of the cupola until it projects about 
twenty inches above the cupola. That and all other 
points should be filed sharp; and since the filing 
will remove the galvanized surface, the end should 
be painted with aluminium paint when the job is 
done; and the paint should be renewed as often as 
is necessary. 

The best way to join the upright point to the 
longitudinal wire is by a galvanized iron inverted 
T, the horizontal part of which takes the roof wire 
and the vertical part the cupola point. The T itself 
should be screwed to the roof. 

Now, bearing in mind that in a torrent many 
conduits are better than one, and also that many 
funnels to catch the torrent are better than one, 
provide a number of other erect points at intervals 
along the roof, especially at the corners and wher- 
ever there are projections, and connect all of them 
with the roof wire by T’s. 

You now have your device for catching the 
flood. The next thing is to provide means for dis- 
posing of it safely. For that purpose ground wires 
are necessary to connect the roof wire with per- 
manently moist earth. The more ground wires 
there are the more protection. A good rule is to 
have one wire on each corner, one in the angle of 
every reéntering jog or bay, and two or more of 
them on each side. A wire cage inclosing the build- 
ing and having its vertical wires running well into 
the ground would afford almost complete protec- 
tion. The nearer you can get to it with your tele- 
graph wire the better. The ground wires, like the 
points, should be joined to the roof wire by T’s. 

The earth connections require care. It is essen- 
tial to reach permanently moist earth by the 
shortest route from the main, or roof, wire; and 
of course every wire from the roof to the earth 
should be grounded independently. 

One good way to do it is to coil the lower end 
of the ground wire into a spiral about a foot in 
diameter, and bury the spiral as deep as may be 
necessary to reach moist earth. Another way is to 
drive into the ground a galvanized iron pipe an 
inch and a quarter in diameter, insert the lower end 
of the wire into the pipe, fill the remaining space 
with pulverized charcoal, make a thoroughly good 
electrical connection between the wire and the 
pipe, and put over the end of the pipe a eap in 
which a hole for the wire has previously been 
bored. The hole.should be large enough to admit 
water that runs down the wire. , 

Lightning, like express trains and automobiles, 
dislikes sharp turns. It is better, therefore, when 
you carry your roof wire round a chimney or your 
ground wires round the eaves, to make a goose- 
neck rather than a right-angled bend. 
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Keeping Dust From the Food Chopper. — In 
households in which the food chopper is used 
frequently, it is convenient to leave it fastened to 
the edge of a‘tabie. Every time it is moved the 
clamps need readjusting, and a few minutes are 
lost in getting it ready for use. On the other hand, 
if the chopper is left unprotected, it is sure to 








THE MANDARIN DUCK 


marked with almost the 
same colors. Both sexes 
are handsome, but the 
male is the more bril- 
liant. Mandarins and 
wood ducks will breed 
in captivity, but they 
must be allowed to make 
their nests where they 
will. They vigorously re- 
sent any interference in 
their domestic affairs. If 
they are yarded, a pile 
of brush or cornstalks 
will usually be accepted 
as offering sufficient se- 
clusion. The birds are 
hardy and can be fed 
like common ducks. 

Mallards are the best- 
known native ducks, and 
most of the domesticated 
breeds are supposed to 
have descended from 
| them. Although not so splendidly appareled as the 
mandarin and the wood duck, they are prettily 
marked and are excellent game birds. Hunters 
often use them as. decoys, and owners of private 
ponds find them useful in keeping down the grasses 
that grow in the water. In many parts of the coun- 
try, especially in the interior, wild mallards are 
common. They are easily domesticated and breed 
freely. 

Other wild ducks that are handsomely marked, 
and often seen in ornamental collections are pin- 
tails, widgeons and green-winged teal. 

None of the domesticated ducks that belong to 
the ornamental group are so gorgeously arrayed 
as many of the wild breeds, yet they are attractive 
enough to be well worth keeping and can be 
handled more easily than the wild birds. Crested 
whites much resemble white pekings, except for 
the large crests that give them their name. Gray 
call and white call ducks and black east indians 
are bantams. Of the three, the gray call is the 
handsomest; in eolor the drake resembles the 
rouen. The neck is a lustrous green with a white 
ring, the breast is claret, and the wings are grayish 
brown mixed with green, with a purple mark like 
a ribbon. 

To raise a flock of ornamental domestic ducks 
it is only necessary to buy a setting of eggs—the 
cost of which is not excessive—and to hatch them 
under hens—preferably bantams. 

Few of the ornamental geese are gayly feathered. 
The one exception is the egyptian, a small and 
beautiful breed marked with white, black, gray 
and chestnut. It is not common, and if it were 
could not claim a place in a miscellaneous collec- 
tion, for it is very pugnacious and a great mischief- 
maker. It will play the bully even to the extent 
of killing other birds. 

Of all the breeds the sebastopol goose is the 
most unusual in appearance, for its long, silky 
white feathers stream to the ground. Sometimes 
they measure fifteen inches. Sebastopols are to 
other geese what Angoras are to common goats. 
They are rare and expensive. 

Standing as erect as well-trained soldiers, chinese 
geese, both the white and the brown variety, are 
highly attractive. They weigh about ten pounds 





the base of the beak. Although classified as orna- 
mental, the chinese geese are excellent birds for 
the table and are bred in considerable 

numbers by fanciers in this country. 





| 














THE WOOD DUCK 


again, and meanwhile may become domesticated 
to such an extent that they will not care to escape. 
Ornamental waterfow! are hardy and usually are 
free from ailments. They can be fed like common 
ducks and geese, but are very fond of stale bread. 
It is necessary that they have plenty of fresh 
water to drink and plenty of shade to which they 
can resort in the heat of the day. 
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AN OUTDOOR “FISHING” CONTEST 


VERY small boy loves to go fishing, and it 
E does not greatly matter to him whether the 

fish are big or small, real or make-believe. 
A game that appeals to him through the instinct 
for fishing will provide much merriment at a party 
or a picnic. 

To prepare it get ten small boards about fifteen 
inches long, six inches wide and half an inch thick. 
Round off the corners, and in each board three 
inches from the middle of one end drive a nail, so 
that it will protrude about two inches from the 
surface. Next, cut as many three-foot poles as 
there are contestants in the game, and tie to each 
pole, a few inches from the end, a piece of strong 
twine about nine feet long. Then tie aloop of stout 
rope four inches in diameter to the free end of 
each line. 

The next step is to mark out the pond. On a 
level stretch of ground draw a circle large enough 
to contain the ten fish. Inclose the first circle 
within a second one, concentric with the.first but 
with a radius ten feet longer. The outer line is 
the one that all the contestants must toe when they 
attempt to pull fish out of the pond. 

In placing fish in the pond, see that the nails 
are within reach of the rope rings at the ends of 
the lines. When you give the signal to start, each 
of the fishermen tries to catch as many fish as he 
can; but he must withdraw from the game if at 
any time he steps over the line of the outer circle. 

In order to cast the rope rings into the pond 
the boys should place them on the tips of their 
poles and give them a little throw. To catch a 
fish they must drop their rope rings over the pro- 
truding nail in the board and draw the fish to 
them until it is entirely outside the larger circle. 
The boy who catches the largest number of fish 
wins the title of champion fisherman or receives 


a prize. 
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MEASURE THE GASOLINE CAN 


VERYONE who pays for gasoline in these 
E days of high prices knows that every cubic 
inch is valuable. There are 231 cubic inches 
in a gallon. Do you know when you buy gasoline 
by the can that you get all that you pay for? The 
book rule for finding the volume of a cylindrical 
can is to multiply the radius by itself and that by 
34 to get the surface of the base; that number 
multiplied by the height in inches is the volume 
in cubic inches. Divide by 231, and the result is the 
number of gallons. 

An easier rule, without the awkward multipliers 
and divisors, is this: measure the diameter and 
the height in inches; multiply the diameter by 
itself and the product by the height; take 44 of 1% 
of that number and the result is gallons, correct 
to one fiftieth. For greater accuracy, add one gal- 
lon for every fifty so obtained, or proportionally ; 
that is the same as adding two per cent of itself to 
the number obtained. 

The ordinary gallon can has.a base 6 inches in 
diameter and is 84% inches high, allowing for the 
tapering top; 6 x 6 x 8% is exactly 300; 1% of that 
is3 (merely move the decimal point over two places 
to get 1%); 4% of 3is 1. The correction for greater 
accuracy would be only 2, or .02 of a gallon. A 
can that has a 24-inch circular base and is 26 
inches high holds about 51 gallons. 24 x 24 x 26 is 
14,976; take 1%, 149.76; take 14 of that, 49.92—virtu- 


and are conspicuously marked by a large knob at | ally 50. Making the correction of 1 gallon, you get 


the capacity, 51 gallons. 
In larger cylindrical containers the capacity is 





Finally, there are the canadian wild 
geese, of which there are many in cap- 
tivity. They are bold, stylish, handsome, 
hardy birds with dark plumage. Like 
mallard ducks, they are often used as 
decoys. 

A large aviary is expensive to main- 
tain, but a few ornamental birds can 
be kept in a small wired yard with a 
common tub sunk in the ground for 
water, or, better, a cement pool. If the 
ground under the tub or pool is dug 
away and the space filled in with stones, 
the overflow water will quickly drain 
away. 

Most of the wild ducks and geese are 
strong on the wing. Mandarins and 
wood ducks commonly roost in trees 
and fly high. It is best to confine them 
by stretching poultry netting over the 
| top of their yard. The larger birds are 
| often pinioned by removing the outside 
| joint of one wing. Another and perhaps 
| better way of preventing their escape 
is to pull the flight feathers from one 
wing; the birds will then be unable to 
fly far until the pinion feathers grow 














THE CANADIAN WILD GOOSE 





measured in barrels. A somewhat similar rule for 
capacity in barrels is this: measure the diameter 
and the height in feet; multiply the diameter by 
itself and the result by the height; of that number’ 
take % and also take 2%; add those and you have 
the number of barrels. To get the capacity of a 
tank 8 feet in diameter and 30 feet long, multiply 
first 8x 8x 30, which is 1920; %& is 320, and 2% is 
38.40; the sum, 358.4, is the capacity in barrels. 
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GROWING GLOBE ARTICHOKES 


CURIOUS fact about the globe artichoke, 
A which is the French artichoke of the restau- 
rants, is that the part that is eaten is the 
flower itself, although in an undeveloped state. 
The large, globular flower head can be served 
raw, as a salad, or boiled like cabbage. The only 
point to remember is that the heads must be cut 
before the blossoms open. Usually six or seven 
inches of the stem are cut with the heads. 

Although it is commonly considered to be a 
somewhat aristocratic vegetable, growing it is not 
at all difficult, and, like asparagus, it is a peren- 
nial. In hard winters, though, it may be killed in 
the Northern States. It needs good, rich soil, which 
is best prepared by digging the ground over with 
a@ spade and working into it a little rotted stable 
manure or pulverized sheep manure before setting 
out the young plants. In the north it is a simple 
matter to start the plants from seeds sown in the 
spring; farther south it is best to sow the seed in 
September and transplant the young artichokes 
when they have attained a fair size. There will be 
no flower heads until the second year, and on that 
account it is often desirable to buy young plants. 
They cost about one dollar and a half a dozen. 
Half a dozen plants are enough, for when once 
established they throw up many suckers, each of 
which will make a new plant. Some gardeners 
blanch the suckers and use them like asparagus 
or Swiss chard. . 

Set the plants two and a half feet apart in rows 
three feet apart. Keep the soil well cultivated, 
and give the plants plenty of water; but see to it 
that they do not stand where water will freeze 
round them, for that will kill them. In the North- 
ern States they need some protection during the 
winter months. Ashes heaped over the crowns 
late in the fall, and leaves or other litter added 
before snow flies, will serve the purpose. 

Not only is the globe artichoke a vegetable of 
good flavor, but it is also ornamental, and there- 
fore as unexpectedly pleasing as a beautiful cook 
or a handsome plumber. 








PEANUT POTATO SAUSAGES.— Mix one 
cupful of mashed potato, one and one half tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, a little pepper and one cupful of 

round peanuts with one egg well beaten, and 
orm the mixture into little cakes or sausages. 
Roll them in flour, and place them in a greased pan 
with a small piece of pork or bacon for each sau- 
sage. Bake them in a hot oven until they are brown. 


MOONSHINE.—Beat the whites of six enes to 
a stiff froth. Add —— six Lye ee uls of 
powdered sugar, then two heaping tablespoonfuls 
of cammed peaches that have.been mashed with 
a fork. Whip one half pint of cream, slightly sweet- 
ened, and add one half teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Serve a — of the cream in frappé cups with a 
little of the moonshine on top. On that sprinkle a 
few chopped walnuts. Jelly may be used instead 
of the peaches. 

FARINA BALLS.—Cook four ceetomenaie of 
farina in a double boiler with one pint of milk 
until it is tender. Season with salt and pepper and 
one teaspoonful of onion juice. Add one teaspoon- 
ful of butter, one well-beaten egg and one table- 
spoonful of chopped porsley. Turn the mixture out 
on a buttered dish and let it stand until it is cold; 
then form it into small balls, dip them into eae, rol 
them in crumbs and fry them brown in smoking- 
hot fat. Rub flour on your hands when you form 
the balls, for the mixture is soft. . 

SPINACH PUFF.—Use only the tender parts of 
one half peck of spinach, which should be thor- 
oughly washed. Place it in a steam cooker and 
steam it two hours after the water has begun to 
boil. Take it out and chop it fine; then beat into it 
one tablespoonful of melted butter or butter sub- 
stitute, one half saltspoonful of pepper, one salt- 
spoonful of salt and a grating of nutmeg. When 
the mixture is cold add one gill of cream, the 
beaten _— of two ef zs, and the whites of three 
eggs whipped to a st paste; beat the mixture 
well, turn it into a buttered pudding dish and 
bake it twenty minutes. 

CHERRY FIZZ.— You can make a delicious 
piazza drink as follows: Seed two quarts of cher- 
ries and place them in a saucepan with one pint 
of water. Let the mixture boil slowly until the 
cherries have become soft; then mash them and 
strain them through a fine sieve and set the liquid 
aside to cool. Next add one pint of corn Kp 4 and 
the strained pice of four lemons. Fill tall glasses 
one third full of the mixture, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of shaved ice, and fill the rest of the glass with 
carbonated water. If you cannot get fresh fruit, 
use the juice from a jar of canned cherries. If the 
canned cherries are of the sweetened variety, you 
will need only half as much syrup. 


MODERN BAKED BEANS.—Wash and soak 
overnight one quart of —y | kind of beans—prefer- 
ably navy. Parboil them in py eed salted water, 
put them into a bean pot or a large pan with the 
water in which beg J were boiled and add a little 
more salt, one half teaspoonful of pepper, one half 
teaspoonful of mustard and one tablespoonful of 
sugar or molasses. Keep the beans well covered 
with boiling water, and bake them steadily most 
of the i — oes if possible a Ay eee a 

ood fire is needed for other Lay hen the 

eans bay == to take on a yellowish tint, allow the 
water to bake away, and add one quart of good, 
sweet cream or one large can of evaporated milk, 
and if necessary a little more salt. Continue the 
baking until the cream or milk is absorbed and 
the beans are of a creamy consistency and well 
browned on top. They should not be baked until 
they are dry and hard. They will be found deli- 
cious either hot or cold, with a delicate, distinctive 
flavor. Beans so prepared furnish a large propor- 
tion of protein at a very reasonable price, and the 
long cooking and the fact that no pork is baked 
with them render them so digestible that they may 
safely be eaten yon and people with deli- 
cate stomachs. Where pepper and mustard are 
objectionable, they can omitted without spoil- 
ing the beans. 














In Baseball— 


in tennis, in all sports—just 
as in work—health helps 
you win. Your doctor will 
tell you that clean, sound 
teeth add to the healthy 
strength you get by playing 
clean sports— 


“Good Teeth—Good Health.” 


COLGATE’'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Keep your teeth clean by brushing 
them in the morning and at night 
with this dentifrice that tastes good 
while it does good. 

Your dentist will also tell you that 

Igate’s does and does well all 
that a dentifrice should do. 
* * *” 


Colgate’s is sold everywhere. 


COLGATE & CO., New York 
Established 1806 


Mokers 


Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
lasting and refined. 
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i} the cheek and sometimes to the eyelids. In some 
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ERYSIPELAS 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
RYSIPELAS is an acute infectious dis- 
ease, the most prominent symptom of | 
which is a spreading inflammation of 
the skin caused by the presence of a 
specific germ, a species of streptococ- | 
cus. The germ usually gains admittance 
through a wound in the skin, such as a seratch, a | 
cut, an ulcer or an operation wound, although | 
many times the wound is so slight as to escape | 
notice. In some cases, although there is no abra- | 
sion of the skin the infectious agent enters the body 
through the hair follicles, the tonsils, the nose, or 
an ulcerated tooth, as happens in certain other | 
acute diseases of this class. 

















When the disease occurs without any evidence 


of a wound, the inflammation usually affects the | 
skin of the face. The greatest number of cases of | 
facial erysipelas occur in adults from twenty-five | 
to fifty years of age; young infants also are fre- | 
quently the victims of this form of the disease. | 
Erysipelas, especially facial erysipelas, prevails 
in the late winter and early spring, when the cold, 
damp and changeable weather of that season 
lowers our resistance to infection. 

The disease begins with a chill, and that is 
quickly followed by high fever, loss of appetite, 
headache, lassitude, and often by nausea and 
vomiting. Within a few hours the inflammation of 
the skin appears; it shows itself at the site of the 
wound or, in facial erysipelas, on the side of the 
nose near the eye, and it spreads thence rapidly to 


eases the inflammation is limited to one side of 
the face, but quite as frequently it involves both 
cheeks, and often it spreads up over the forehead 
and backward over the ears to the nape of the 
neck. The skin is hot, red and swollen; the edges 
of the affected parts are raised and painful to the 
touch; and sometimes blisters form over the in- 
flamed skin. In the facial form erysipelas lasts 
about a week, but when it takes its origin from a 
wound it usually lasts longer. 














Stop Losing Chicks 

Right methods will avoid this great loss. 
Professor T. E. Quisenberry, Box 377, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, acknowledged authority of 
poultry, has written a 16-page bulletin telling 
plainly just how to avoid losses and how to 
successfully raise baby chicks and just how 
to feed them. Many other facts of value. 
Every reader should have one of these bul- 
letins, especially so since they are free. Write 
at once; a copy will be mailed to you free. 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 








MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 

C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 














One Treatment 


with Cuticura 
Clears Dandruff 
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with my pricelist, pictures, instructions. 
Hundreds of kinds wanted for collections. Send 4c. at 
once for prospectus. Sinclair, D-71, Ocean Park, Cal 





is often fatal. In the treatment the main object is 
to maintain the strength of the patient by suppor- 
tive measures until the fever and the inflammation 
subside. Local applications of ice-cold eloths wet 
Physicians have attempted to combat erysipelas 
with vaccines and serums, but have not met with 
uniform success. 
e 
A PEN WARNING 
bara ran in. The pen was decorated 
4 profusely with gold bands. Barbara’s 
quick eyes fastened on it at once. 
“Hello!” she cried. “Isn’t that new?” 
only three days old.” 

Barbara picked up the pen and examined it 
critically. “What a funny thing: for you to be hav- 
ing, Laura!” she exclaimed. “Somehow it isn’t 

“Guess again,” said Laura. 

“Not Juliet? Then it must have been Flo Bris- 
bane. Come to think of it, it looks exactly like the 
sort of thing she’d give. I don’t know why I didn’t 
guess. But it happens that she didn’t give it to me 
nevertheless. It was Martha.” 

“Martha! Why, she adores plain, tailor-made, 
simple things, and so do you; and this is the fril- 
can change it, ‘being as’ Martha is only your 
sister and not some formidable aunt or sensitive 
cousin. But I hardly believe it yet.’”’ 

“It was Martha,” Laura repeated. “She loves 
fountain pen that ever was manufactured; but 
when she got to the store and saw the plain ones 
in contrast with those that had all the lovely 
chased bands, they looked so very, very plain that 
occasion. She must give me something that would 
look its part. So here it is.” 

“But surely you can change it!” Barbara reiter- 
ated. 

when 
Iam tempted to sacrifice to convention—in writing 
or elsewhere. If Martha fell, whe am I to dare 
hope I shall escape?” 

“But you must hate it so!” Barbara expostulated. 
upon other people what they will hate. Surely you 
see its moral value, Barb!” 

“JT could, but I don’t want to,” said Barbara 
with reluctant concession. 


In healthy persons recovery is the rule, but in 
in a solution of boric acid may give much comfort, 
AURA, laying down her fountain pen, 
Laura nodded. “Very new. It’s as new as my 
like you. It’s pretty, of course, but—who gave it to 
think of her at. first.” 
liest pen I ever beheld! What’s the meaning? Has 
plain things, and she knows that I love plain things, 
she was overmastered by convention. She felt 
“T surely could. But P’m net going to. ’m going 
“It’s so very elaborate.” 
‘Who knows?” said Laura cheerfully. “I may 





those who are debilitated and dissipated erysipelas 
although they probably hawe little curative effect. 

looked up with warm welcome as Bar- 
last birthday, and that, as you will remember, is 
you—Juliet Carr?” 

“It does look exactly like Flo—that’s a great 
Martha suddenly lost her senses? Of course you 
and she intended to get me the most unobtrusive 
that the plain ones weren’t festive enough for the 
to keep it for a fearful and terrible 

“Then perhaps it will teach me never to force 
even become fond of that pen some day!” 
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A breakfast that is a banquet! 
loves and no other breakfast food possesses. 


you’d known of it before.’’ 


to serve it. It is ALL nutrition. 
sons and fair young women. 
the more they eat it the rosier they get. 


You just can’t get enough of it. 


for the housewife. Ideal for fish, sauces, gravies. 


Why not try this peerless Break- 
fast Food that combines so many uses, 


is so easily prepared and is good hot or 
cold? 


Order Wheatena from your grocer 
to-day. You'll be glad you did. So 
will every member of the family. 





The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 


Wheatena makes many deserts and other delicacies. 
is not alone an all-day food but an all-purpose food, ever handy 





The Dish of Pure Delight 


The luscious Kernel of the 
whole wheat gives Wheatena that nut-like flavor everybody 


Wheatena is a 
delicious surprise to you—from the moment you try it you ‘ 


‘wish 


An all-day food—good at any hour—endless delicious ways 
Wheatena makes sturdy 
Children love Wheatena and 
It isa B-U-I-L-D-E-R. 
Yet unlike most truly nourishing foods, it never tires the taste. 


It 

















} “THE RETAIL PRICES ARE THE SAME EVERYWHERE 
j THEY COST. NO:MORE IN SAN FRANCISCO THAN IN NEW YORK” |? 





“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 
$4-00 $4-5° $500 $G-0° $7-00 & $800 


| d you have been paying $10. 00 to $12.00 for fine 
shoes, a trial will convince you that for style, 
comfort and service W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 
shoes are equally as good and will give excellent 
satisfaction. The actual value is determined and the 
retail price fixed at the factory before W.L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 

price is W. L. Douglas personal guar- | 


The 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price 


They 








Best in the World 


WTF $3 $3.50 $4 


for them. The | retail prices are the same everywhere. 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 

prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant 
si of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of 
W. L. Douglas + 1g is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience 


in making fine shees 
centers of America. “They are made in a well-equipped 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers 
direction and 


The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 


factory at 
under the 


supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 


determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 
and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


or sale by 106 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 


+e L.DOUGLAS 


Douglas dealers, or can be — Gan 5 = Dog ee 
fac pater by mail, Parcel charges ater SPARK ST EET, 
for Illustrated Catalog showing hew to - er te be - RASS. 
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IVORY SOAP FLAKES / 


The Ideal Soap for Fine Laundering.in the Ideal Form for Fine Laundering. 


On 
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Y) 
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This year. why not do 
the sar fe home? 


UN-sweet, air-dried blankets, soft and fluffy as new, after their 
cleansing with Ivory Soap Flakes. What a pleasure to fold 
them away, all ready for use again next winter. 


It’s so easy, so safe and so economical to wash blankets with these 
delicate, snowlike Hakes of pure Ivory Soap. Toss them into 
warm water, and they bubble instantly into a thick, lasting, 
cleansing foam that loosens the dirt without injuring or shrinking 
the finest woolen fabric. 


Do not rub. Just work this purifying lather through and through 
the material. Quick rinsing carries away suds and dirt, leaving the 
blankets full-sized and feecy. 


For forty years particular housekeepers have been washing their 
blankets with Ivory Soap. This high- grade . soap, free from alkali 
and all harsh ingredients, has always given gratifying results. 


In Hake form, Ivory Soap makes fine laundering safer and easier 
than ever: 


At your dealer’s. 10c a package. 


porrees 
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